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Elizabeth. London. — Rivingtons. pp. 750. 


“ Tre mightiest and the last!” Seven hundred and fifty pages, with 
notes no less luminous than voluminous, as poor Sheridan would have 
said; and these forming only one volume out of four, all equally pro- 
fitable to the printer; and which, we sincerely hope, may prove alike 
advantageous to the adventurous publisher, and more especially to the 
zealous, the indefatigable author. We will venture to say, without fear 
of contradiction, that a work comprising so many evidences of painful 
and laborious research, so much of critical and sound reasoning, so 
many powerful arguments bearing so directly upon the subject discussed, 
and conveyed in language so impressive, and so well sustained; and, 
above all (as we have had occasion to observe in our notice of the 
foregoing volumes,) so illustrated by apposite notes, as entertaining as 
they are instructive ; we venture to assert, that, taking its many merits 
into consideration, few works so useful (and at this time so much 
needed) have within the last century adorned the theological shelf, 
Finis coronat opus! And from our hearts we do congratulate Mr. 
Soames on this triumphant finale to his Jabours—triumphant, not 
more as respects the question at issue between the Romanist and the 
Protestant, than as regards the established reputation of the historian 
of the “‘ Reformation”—his unquestioned reputation as an able and 
elegant scholar, industriously devoting his time and talents to their 
most appropriate object, the elucidation of Christian truth. 

The reigns of Mary and Elizabeth—the one marked in letters of 
blood, the other in characters of gold,—occupy the present volume. 
We shall pursue the plan adopted in our notice of the first three 
volumes, and analyse the subjects of which the learned historian treats, 
as briefly and as correctly as we can. Much the greater portion of 
the volume is given, as might have been anticipated, to the Marian 
persecution; but there is enough to interest and instruct in the more 
limited space allotted to the better Queen. 
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The third volume brought us to the death of Edward the Sixth, 


breathing 


>? 


in his last moments, the fervent prayer, that ‘‘ God would 


defend his kingdom from Papistry, and maintain the true religion, that 
he and his people might praise his holy name for Jesus Christ’s sake.” 
Short as the late. reign had been, observes the historian, it did not 
close before the Reformation was so far complete, as to afford inquiring 


minds ample means of estimating its value. 


The Sacred Record had 


been honestly unlocked, and the Church relieved from every principle 
and usage, incapable of solid justification from that infallible authority. 
We dwell not on the temporary accession of the Lady Jane Grey, whose 
brief enjoyment of the sovereign power was secured by the good offices 
of Northumberland, under the arrangements made by her royal cousin, 
by which his two illegitimate sisters had been excluded from the 
succession, and the crown settled upon her, “ the better to secure his 
But it was otherwise ordained—and this noble 


realm from Papistry.” 


lady was destined very soon to resign that crown which she had so 
reluctantly consented to wear. (See a long note (Italian) from L’Historia 
Ecclesiastica, &c. &c. of Gerolami Pollini, to which the student of 
English history is referred for an interesting letter of the Lady Jane 
Grey, which bears every mark of genuineness.) Jane’s assumption was 
merely viewed as a fresh instance of Northumberland’s unprincipled 


ambition. 


“* His real object was no other than to decorate his 


daughter-in-law with the mere show of royalty, until every thing was 
ripe for thrusting her aside, that he might usurp the diadem.” In 
July, 1553, Mary assumed openly the royal style and authority; in the 
same month was proclaimed by the fickle multitude with the loudest 
acclamations; and Jane, without any appearance of emotion, though 
not without too well-grounded fears for her future safety, “ resigned 


the royal state.” 


Mary’s first act was to conciliate the citizens of London by a de- 
claration that her intentions were tolerant! And almost the second, 


treading upon the heels of this gracious promise, was a severe persecu- 
Bishop Ridley was committed to the Tower; 


Cox, the late King’s tutor, was imprisoned in the Marshalsea; Bradford 
and Rogers were placed under restraint; Hooper was sent to the Fleet; 


tion of the Protestants. 


and the venerable Latimer, for his 


“e 


seditious demeanour,” was also 


despatched close prisoner to the Tower, a companion for the “ sedi- 


tious” Ridley. 


While the religious horizon of England was thus daily 


becoming more gloomy, Cranmer, whom we may well designate the 
Hero of the Reformation, passed his anxious hours at Lambeth, 
secluded from public business; but enjoined to “ hold himself in 
readiness for an early summons to the Council.” 


The present aspect of affairs (says Mr. Soames) was, indeed, highly distressing to 


all who loved the Reformation, and most alarming to such as had been prominent 
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in the humiliation of Romanism. Many persons, accordingly, of scriptural prin- 
ciples began to meditate a flight from their devoted country before the gathering 
storm should burst upon it. Cranmer approved this course, as appears from a 
etter which he subsequently wrote to a religious friend. was desirable, he saic 
letter which he subsequently wrote to a religious friend. It was desirable, he said, 
to forsake a land which denied the liberty of truly worshipping God. Nor would 
any man fear lest his flight should bring discredit upon the Gospel, if he recol- 
lected that even our Saviour did not hesitate to elude the madness of the people 
before his hour was come, and that his apostles never rushed needlessly into 
danger. The Archbishop, however, himself refused to flee. Some of his friends 
urged him strongly to withdraw clandestinely from a country which no longer 
allowed him the hope of being either useful or secure. He nobly replied, “ Were 
I likely to be called in question for treason, robbery, or any other crime, I should 
be much more likely to abscond than I am at present. As it is, the post that I 
hold, and the part that I have taken, require me to make a stand for the truths 
of holy Scripture. I shall, therefore, undergo with constancy the loss of life, 
rather than remove secretly from the realm.” This virtuoug resolve having been 
formed, he prepared for the worst by an exact adjustment of his affairs. Every 
claim against him was fully satisfied; and thus, when deprived of his resources, 
it was found that he had not a single creditor. This final arrangement of his 
pecuniary concerns was a great relief to his mind. “ Thank God,” he piously said, 
“1 am now mine own man. I can now conscientiously, with God's help, answer 
all the world, and face any adversities which may be laid upon me.”—Pp. 50, 51. 
It had been reported that Cranmer had offered to celebrate King 
Edward’s obsequies, by officiating in a mass of Requiem. This was not 
true; but it was imputed as a crime to the Primate. ‘The “ declaration” 
which Cranmer made on this occasion, and which was shortly circulated 
through the whole metropolis, is given in a note, to which we would 
request the reader’s attention. It is a curious document, remarkable 
for much severity of language ;—the language of an innocent and in- 
jured man, which would doubtless have been softened down, had it not 
been somewhat suddenly demanded of him.—(P. 52, and note, p. 54.) 
The “ tender mercies” of Queen Mary did not leave the venerable 
Cranmer long in suspense. In September he was summoned to the 
Council, and questioned as to his declaration ; when he avowed himself 
the author, and manfully expressed his regret at its premature appearance. 
** It was my intention,” said he, ‘ to have drawn up a longer paper, 
and to have affixed it, authenticated by my seal, upon the door of St. 
Paul’s, and other churches in London.” The result of this was obvious ;— 
he also was committed to the Tower. Mary had already made up 
her mind to abrogate the established religion; Gardiner, the steady 
foe to Reformation, was elevated to the chancellorship; and the corre- 
spondence with Cardinal Pole renewed; whose visit to the court of Lon- 
don was retarded by the Emperor Charles, that he might conclude a 
matrimonial treaty between Mary and his son Philip. Gardiner, 
moreover, was naturally axious that his own power should be esta- 
blished, before the return of Pole. The See of Canterbury might be 
considered vacant; but neither her matrimonial negotiations, nor the 
ceremony of her splendid coronation, which now took place, diverted 
the tolerant Mary from her plan of Romanizing her British subjects. 
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All the prisoners in the Tower were excluded from the benefit of the 
general pardon that was granted; and conscientious Protestants emi- 
grated without delay, and in great numbers, to the continent. It was 
said that Mary had spoken of herself as “ a virgin sent from God, to 
ride and tame the people of England.”—(p. 81, and note.) At this time 
she was on the eve of marriage with Philip. In October, the first 
parliament met, and Romish ceremonies preceded the public business. 
In consequence, however, of the unfavourable impression made upon 
the people, by the attempt to revive the papal power over England, the 
parliament was prorogued for three days; but on their re-assembling, 
the Latin service was authorised to be used instead of the English 
Liturgy. This was opposed, but in vain, by all who advocated the 
propriety of using at church a language which the people could under- 
stand, in the place of a form embracing various reveries, ‘‘ contemptible 
every where, and most objectionable in a book of devotion.” Thus 
Romanism was legally reinstated. An act of attainder was passed 
against the recusant Bishops and others condemned for treason; also 
against the Lady Jane, her husband, and Archbishop Cranmer. They 
pleaded guilty; Cranmer was deprived of his See, and sent back to his 
prison. Anxious to prolong his life, or ill brooking the disgrace of 
perishing as a civil delinquent (we believe the latter prevailed most with 
him), he addressed a letter to the Queen, which, on account of its 
historical importance, we subjoin : 


Most lamentably mourning and moaning himself unto your Highness, Thomas 
Cranmer, although unworthy either to write or to speak unto your Highness, yet 
having no person that I know to be a mediator for me, and knowing your pitiful 
ears ready to hear all pitiful complaints, and seeing so many to have felt your 
abundant clemency in like case, am now constrained most lamentably, and with 
most penitent and sorrowful heart to ask mercy and pardon for my most heinous 
folly and offence in consenting and following the testament and last will of our 
late Sovereign Lord K. Edward VI. your Grace's brother. Which will, God he 
knoweth, I never liked, nor any thing grieved me so much that your Grace's brother 
did. And if by any means it had been in me to have letted the making of that will, 
I would have done it. And what I said therein, as well to the council, as to himself, 
divers of your Majesty's council can report: but none so well as the Marquess of 
Northampton, and the L. Darcy, then Lord Chamberlain to the King’s Majesty. 
Which two were present at the communication between the King’s Majesty and me. 
I desired to talk with the King’s Majesty alone, but I could not be suffered : and so 
I failed of my purpose. For if I might have communed with the King alone, and 
at good leisure, my trust was, that I should have altered him from his purpose ; but 
they being present my labour was in vain. Then, when I could not dissuade him 
from the said will; and both he and his privy council also informed me that the 
judges and his learned council said, that the act of entailing the crown made by 
his father could not be prejudicial to him ; but that he, being in possession of the 
crown, might make his will thereof. This seemed very strange unto me. But 
being the sentence of the judges, and other his council, learned in the laws of this 
realm, as both he and his council informed me, methought it became not me, 
being unlearned in the law, to stand against my Prince therein. And so at length, 
I was required by the King’s Majesty himself to set my hand to his will ; saying that he 
trusted, that I alone would not be more repugnant to his will than the rest of the council 
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were: which words surely grieved my heart very sore. And so I granted him to 
subscribe his will and to follow the same. Which when I had set my hand unto, 
I did it unfeignedly and without dissimulation. For the which I submit myself 
mest humbly unto your Majesty, acknowledging mine offence with most grievous 
and sorrowful heart, and beseeching your mercy and pardon. Which my heart 
giveth me shall not be denied unto me, being granted before to so many, which 
travailed not so much to dissuade both the King and his council, as I did. 

And whereas it is contained in two acts of Parliament, as I understand, that 
I, with the Duke of Northumberland, should devise and compass the deprivation 
of your Majesty from your royal crown, surely it is untrue. For the Duke never 
opened his mouth to me to move me any such matter, nor his heart-was not such 
toward me, seeking long time my destruction, that he would ever trust me in such 
a matter, or think that I would be persuaded by him. It was other of the council 
that moved me, and the King himself, the Duke of Northumberland not being 
present. Neither before, neither after had I any privy communication with the Duke 
of that matter, saving that openly at the council-table, the Duke said unto me, 
that it became not me to say to the King as I did, when I went about to dissuade 
him from his said will. 

Now as concerning the state of religion, as it is used in this realm of England 
at this present, if it please your Highness to license me, I would gladly write my 
mind unto your Majesty. I will never, God be willing, be author of sedition, to 
move subjects from the obedience of their heads and rulers; which is an offence 
most detestable. If I have uttered my mind to your Majesty, being a Christian 
Queen and governor of this realm, (of whom I am most assuredly persuaded, 
that your gracious intent is, above all other regards, to prefer God’s true Word, 
his honour and glory,) if I have uttered, I say, my mind unto your Majesty, then 
I shall think myself discharged. For it lies not in me, but in your Grace only, 
to see the reformation of things that be amiss. To private subjects it appertaineth 
not to reform things, but quietly to suffer that they cannot amend. Yet never- 
theless to shew your Majesty my mind in things appertaining unto God, methink 
it my duty, knowing that I do, and considering the place which in time past I 
have occupied, Yet will I not presume thereunto without your Grace's pleasure 
first known, and your licence obtained. Whereof I, most humbly prostrate to 
the ground, do beseech your Majesty; and I shall not cease daily to pray to 
Almighty God for the good preservation of your Majesty from all enemies bodily 
and ghostly, and for the increase of all goodness, heavenly and earthly, during 
my life, as I do, and will do, whatsoever become of me.”—Note, pp. 93—95. 

It is needless to add that his application was unsuccessful. The funeral 
pyre awaited only the kindling torch; but his hour was not yet come. 
In the mean time another, and a more illustrious victim, the deposed 
Jane, prepared for her hard fate. 

Wereluctantly pass over aninteresting debate upon transubstantiation, 
—that doctrine so “ hard to be understood,”—the “ true, real, and sub- 
stantial presence of the Lord’s body under the appearances of bread and 
wine,” which was decided, it may be well supposed, in favour of the Ro- 
manist. A sudden insurrection on the part of a few persons of distinction 
was made the pretext for the more speedy removal of the deposed Queen. 
She intrepidly met her fate ; having previously beheld her husband, the 
Lord Guildford, on the scaffold from the window of her prison. Suffolk 
followed next; and to him succeeded Lord Thomas Grey, and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. Mr. Soames here arrests the course of his history to 
notice the popular story of * The Spirit in the Wall ;” acquiring an 
importance only from the triumphant manner assumed in relating it by 
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certain Romish writers. Though somewhat foreign to our graver pur- 
pose, we insert it for the amusement of the curious reader: 

About the 14th of March, some extraordinary sounds were heard from a wall 
in Aldersgate-street, and considerable crowds were soon collected, in consequence, 
around the spot. An address to the bystanders was evidently meant by the 
invisible agent, but unfortunately, the sounds uttered were somewhat inarticulate. 
There were, however, persons in the street who professed themselves able to 
distinguish the words which thus mysteriously fell upon the ear. These inter- 
preters informed such as listened to them, that the voice denounced innumerable 
woes to the nation, if the Spanish match, the mass, auricular confessions, and 
other Romish usages were not immediately abandoned. In tliis world all im- 
positions are certain of a temporary success, for none are ever set on foot which 
some people do not feel an interest in forwarding, and many men appear to find 
the moments in which the ingenuity of another is exerted in deceiving them, 
among the happiest in their lives. The wonder of Aldersgate-street, accordingly, 
known as the spirit in the wall, and pronounced of an origin undoubtedly angelic, 
speedily became the talk of London. At length the Lord Mayor found himself 
called upon to interfere, and the whole affair immediately assumed a very intel- 
ligible character. Elizabeth Crofts, a girl of eighteen, had undertaken, it appeared, 
to deliver these oracular denunciations through a tube applied to a fissure in the 
wall. Among those who favoured the crowd with information as to the precise 
import of her half-articulate effusions, were, of course, individuals concerned in 
arranging the plot. The principal, with seven accomplices, were committed to 
prison, and the girl did public penance for her imposture at St. Paul’s Cross.— 
Pp. 130, 131. 

The second parliament had met and separated without having 
sanctioned any act of importance, when the persecution of the non- 
conformists, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer was renewed. The 
historian has recorded at some length the defence of these unhappy 
men; and we earnestly point the reader’s attention to the pages in 
which these particulars are detailed ;—we know not how to select a 
part without injury to the whole. Ch. ii. pp. 143—216. Mr. Soames 
upholds the arguments advanced by this illustrious band of sufferers 
in their several disputations with sound reasoning, and displays great 
biblical knowledge. The sufferings of the most learned and virtuous, nay, 
the most loyal among her subjects, did not so much occupy the Queen, 
but that she could indulge the pleasing prospect of a speedy union 
with her cousin. On the 25th July, 1554, Mary gave her hand to the 
Spanish Prince; and the complete restoration of England to Popery 
was now athand. Bishop Boner especially visited his diocese, with the 
view of preparing it for this event, and the whole prelacy moved in 
concert. Some of Boner’s articles of inquiry (thirty-seven) will be 
found entertaining, though not very instructive; others, worthy of 
observation, as shewing the opinions of such as then presided over the 
English Church, respecting a point upon which doubts have been 


agitated among divines—‘ Whether any priests, having been ordained 
schismatically, have officiated in the Church, although not yet reconciled 
or admitted by the Ordinary.’ The reader will do well to consult Mr, 
Soames and his notes for a solution to this query. P. 227. 
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Mary, now openly identified with the Romish party, summoned a new 
parliament, herself and husband gracing its opening by their presence, 
and by a display of great magnificence. Its first act was the repeal of 
Cardinal Pole’s attainder. All well-informed men deprecated his return : 
he was oppressively intolerant, and had great influence over the 
Queen. Mr. S. records an extraordinary composition of the Cardinal, 
addressed to Philip and Mary, which led to a confidential communica- 
tion on the part of the Queen, (through the imperial ambassador at the 
English Court), (p. 250) then to the offer of the See of Canterbury, and 
eventually to his landing at Dover, arrangements having been made 
for his reception in England. Pole’s reception in the great chamber at 
Whitehall, (the national assembly for family reasons being there held,) 
and his oration to the two houses, is extremely well worthy of observa- 
tion, but too long for insertion. Mr. Soames passes a severe but well 
merited comment upon the offensive hardihood of expression in this 
speech of the Romish Legate. But it had its effect. A humble suppli- 
cation (in Latin) besought the royal pair to intercede with Pole for 
absolution in behalf of the nation! Philip and Mary graciously conde- 
scended to use their influence with the Cardinal! And the Cardinal as 
graciously made himself responsible for their redemption to papal 
favour. But of this satis superque. 

Parliament proceeded to gratify the wishes of the Court, and a bill to 
repeal all Henry’s acts in prejudice to the Papacy passed the Lords in 
December. Another, to revive the iniquitous statutes against the 
Lollards, passed also in the same month ; and a third, for the punish- 
ment of all preachers who “ should pray that God would turn the 
Queen’s heart from idolatry to true religion.” It is some consolation 
to find that in this degenerate assembly, thirty-nine gentlemen were 
found to absent themselves wholly from the House, from their supposed 
attachment to the Reformation. But we must, however reluctantly, 
curtail our analysis. 

The two following years, beginning with the martyrdoms of Rogers 
and Hooper, and ending with that of Cranmer, are replete with interest 
to all who honour the memoirs of those illustrious defenders of the 
Faith (pp. 338—528). Their wisdom in upholding the Creed for 
which they so intrepidly died—the interest their sufferings excited 
in the populace, and the dawning disgust for Romanism consequent 
upon these authorized murders, are feelingly and eloquently told by 
Mr. Soames. Even at this remote period of time, purged as it is from 
the horrors that disgraced that age of bigotry and persecution, we 


enter most deeply into the arduous trials those holy Fathers under- 
went. Blessed as we are with the pure light, that faintly, at the first, 
issuing from these days of darkness, now shines upon us with its 
meridian splendour, we cannot divest ourselves of lively and indignant 
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feeling, that zeal, under the mask of religion, thus growing into 
intolerant cruelty, should have marked her progress by the blood of 
her opponents. Happily the Marian persecution was destined soon to 
close a brief, but barbarous, career. Mary quickly followed to the 
grave the last of her victims, and within four and twenty hours of her 
death her favourite Cardinal was no more. We subjoin the summary 
which Mr. Soames has given of Mary’s character, which is politically 
and personally just. 


Queen Mary was thin, and low of stature. Her mouth was large, and although 
she was short-sighted, her eyes were animated. Her warmest admirers forbore 
to claim for her the praise of beauty, but they attributed this deficiency to ill 
usage undergone in her youth. Before her troubles, they said, she had been 
handsome. Her understanding being good, and having been well cultivated, she 
was pretty thoroughly mistress of Latin, and able to converse in both French and 
Spanish. Nor was she ignorant of Italian. Her father’s love for music was a 
security against any neglect of her education in that point. She was, accord- 
ingly, a very respectable performer both upon the harpsichord and guitar. In 
disposition, she was bold and firm, even to obstinacy. In religious observances 
she was most exact, never failing to hear mass once in every morning. Often, 
indeed, she heard it twice; and in the after part of the day, it was her invariable 
habit to attend vespers and the compline. On the principal festivals, she regularly 
received the Eucharist, dressing herself upon such occasion in her jewels, and in 
her most splendid attire. She seems, indeed, to have imbibed the most complete 
veneration for the consecrated wafers of Romanism ; being upon her knees before 
such of them as were reserved in her own oratory, for a considerable portion of 
every day. The last act of her life was the hearing of mass. She probably 
found herself going fast, and therefore desired, that, early as the hour was, a priest 
should come and receive the sacrament in her presence. She continued to gaze 
upon him until he had accomplished his task, and then closed her eyes to open 
them no more on this side of the grave. Mary’s religious profession was not 
unproductive of its proper fruits. Her life was strictly moral, and she shewed a 
very commendable degree of feeling for the poor around her country residences; 
often visiting their abodes, dressed as a private gentlewoman, and inquiring their 
wants, in order to relieve them. In the despatch of public affairs, she was, as in 
every thing else, perfectly methodical, regularly devoting to it her afternoons. 
Any time that she found upon her hands, after having attended to the calls of 
devotion and business, she spent ordinarily in needle-work; furniture for the 
altar, or other things connected with religious worship, being the general objects 
of her manual industry. Mary’s habits, in short, were those of a professed and 
sincere devotee. Hence, as an Abbess she would have been admirable. But she 
was far too narrow-minded for the government of a kingdom, especially at the 
time, and under the circumstances in which she mounted the throne.—Pp. 592— 


595. 


If in our review of the martyrdoms of this ill-fated reign, we have 


passed over the circumstance of Cranmer’s dissimulation towards the 
close of his life, it is not that we wish to be considered the apologists 
for this questionable act of the venerable Archbishop:—nor have we 
any reason for charging Mr. Soames with any want of fidelity in 


recording this act of momentary aberration from principle. It is 
evident from what he has recorded, that the language of his lips was 
not the language of his heart. The offending hand was first committed 
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to the flames, and his latest words conveyed an unqualified denial of 
the “ Pope, and his false doctrine.” Ina note accompanying the 


detail of Cranmer’s martyrdom, some questions put by Mr. Butler, 
in his Book of the Roman Catholic Church, are ably aud satisfactorily 
answered. 

During the greater part of Mary’s reign, Elizabeth had conformed 
to the established religion. What Creed the new Queen would espouse, 

ecame thus an object of anxious speculation. is said that the dying 
became thus an object of lat It is said that the dying 
Queen had made it her urgent request that Elizabeth would not disturb 
the reigning opinions. (See a copious note on this question, p. 599.) 
But her refusal of Philip’s offer of marriage soon evidenced to what 
party her inclinations did not lean. After an interval of feverish excite- 
ment on the part of Romanists and Reformers, the Act of Uniformity 
was passed, and King Edward's second Service Book was directed to be 
used in all places of public worship. In vain the Convocation 
endeavoured to make a stand for the Papal faith in the earlier stages 
of its existence. The corporal presence, transubstantiation, and the 
propitiatory character of the mass, were stoutly maintained. No notice 
however was taken of them. The following spirited reply was given by 
Elizabeth to the declaration of Archbishop Heath, that neither Mary 
nor her successors could depart from their engagements to suppress 
heresy without incurring disgrace and humiliation. 

As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. Being resolved to imitate 
Josiah, who assembled the elders of Judea and Jerusalem, in order to make, 
under their advice, a covenant with God, I lately called together my clergy and 
my parliament. My object was to bind myself and my people unto the Lord, 
and not unto the Roman see. My sister’s power extended not to contract the 
obligations which have just been mentioned. Our records shew that the papal 
jurisdiction over this realm is an usurpation, and they fully justify the statutes 
which have lately been enacted. It is by diving into and following the precedents 
which have come down to me from a long line of predecessors that I mean to 
rule. And I hope that in this my successors will follow my example. My 
crown is no way subject to any power whatever, save to that of Christ, the King 
of kings. I shall, therefore, esteem as enemies, both to God and myself, all such 
of my subjects as shall hereafter own any foreign or usurped authority within my 
realm.—P’p. 662, 663. 

Boner was the first who refused to swear to the Oath of Supremacy. 
He was accordingly deprived of the bishopric: very soon after the 
whole body of prelates (one accommodating bishop only excepted) 
followed the example of Boner. But the great body of the clergy 
complied, and the new acts occasioned less inconvenience than might 
have been expected froma change so total as that of Romanism to 
Protestantism. And indeed it is refreshing to pause awhile on the 
contemplation of these peaceful days after the scenes of blood that 
marked those of the bigoted Mary. No pyres flamed to punish those 
who refused to wear the religion of their queen. For the fires of per- 
secution were now substituted, the voice of persuasion and the argument 
NO. VI. ZZ 
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of eloquence; and before these mild monitors bigotry fast fled. It was 
rare that obstinacy was punished with a prison, and rarer still that their 
punishment was long persisted in. Where severity was exercised, it 
was called forth by the acts of the delinquent : but conciliation was the 
favourite weapon. Even in the resumption of the English Form of 
Prayer, alterations were made to meet the prejudices of the Romish 
party ; and in many instances with success. ‘The Pope’s bull of excom- 
munication in the eleventh year of Elizabeth, first lighted the fire- 
brand of sedition. To silence the hopes of those who were calculating 
upon a political change, an early organization of the hierarchy was 
resorted to. Parker, an able and amiable man, and a zealous reformer, 
was appointed to the See of Canterbury. ‘ The Anglican establish- 
ment,” observes our author, ‘ soon presented the spectacleof a religious 
society, apostolical in its constitution, rejecting both the papal super- 
stition and medieval errors.” To this consummation, the publication 
of Foxe’s Martyrology considerably tended. ‘This work, so familiar 
to the ecclesiastical scholar, is principally an historical exposure of the 
Papacy; and his “relations are more than ordinarily worthy of 
reliance.” Calvin, the great apostle of Geneva, in a letter to some 
of those who sought his opinion on the Anglican usages, sent his 
(qualified) approbation of the measures of the Reformation. About this 
time an overture was made by Pope Pius LV. (see note for this appeal 
to Elizabeth,) in which he announced his disposition to recognize 
Elizabeth’s legitimacy: and not only this, but to sanction the English 
Service Book—upon condition! that her Majesty should formally 
acknowledge the papal supremacy. We need not add, that the 
overture was declined, not uncourteously it would seem; for amongst 
other potentates united to the Council of Trent, Elizabeth was 
especially singled out, to the great derogation, as some thought, from 
the papal dignity. But the English Cabinet was proof against the 
insidious offers of the Pontiff. Elizabeth’s refusal was spirited, and to 
the point. While this Trentine council was providing for the perpetual 
dominion of the papal empire over ignorance and superstition, an 
important measure was adopted in England. The Forty-two Articles 
compiled under Cranmer’s authority were carefully considered. Some 
salutary retrenchments were made, and Thirty-nine was the number of 
the Articles in the amended form, receiving an unanimous consent from 
the Convocation: “thus authenticating a doctrinal formulary which 
has ever since guided the national belief of England.” The Second 
Book of Homilies and a Catechism were also authorized by this 
Convocation. 

Here Mr. Soames closes his long and laborious work. We hope we 
have been liberal in our analysis: we are sure it well merits all the 
attention we have given it, and the praise we have bestowed upon it. 
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Sincerely hoping we shall meet again, we take leave of him for the 
present, more convinced from the perusal of his interesting History 
of the blessings of the Reformation. 

To the wisdom of Elizabeth’s religious choice her native land has borne unin- 
terrupted testimony ever since her auspicious occupation of its throne. From 
that celebrated epoch England has made a constant progress in all that gives 
dignity to men, and power to nations. That ascriptural faith is the main source 
of her glorious and happy pre-eminence, may fairly be inferred from the 
notorious facts, that countries, like herself reformed, are more intelligent and 
flourishing than those which yet adhere to Rome; and that, of these latter 
regions, those are most prosperous and enlightened in which this adherence is 
the loosest. Protestantism indeed, by teaching only doctrines unquestionable, 
excluding all usages that are not simple and rational, offering no hope of accep- 
tance with God unless through genuine contrition, and opening unreservedly the 
channels of information, has an obvious tendency to nurture masculine intelli- 
gence and sound morality: the only secure foundations of individual happiness 
and national importance. 

— 


Arr. II1.—Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India, from Calcutta to Bombay, 1824—5, (mith Notes upon 
Ceylon,) an Account of a Journey to Madras and the Southern 
Provinces, 1826, and Letters written in India. By the late Right 
Rev. Rectnatv Heser, D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. London, 
Murray, 1828. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 631 & 515. 41. 14s. 6d. 

(Continued from page 286. ) 

Our notice of this interesting work in the last Number concluded 
with an account of the Bishop’s proceedings at Chunar, an important 
station in the immediate vicinity of Benares, and a station where, it is 
gratifying to add, achurch had been erected and hitherto maintained, 
without any assistance from Government. Having taken leave of his 
friends at this place, ‘“ with a more earnest wish to meet again than 
travellers can often hope to feel,” the Bishop embarked on September 
12th, and proceeded along the river to Allahabad. Here he continued 
ten days, during which interval he confirmed twenty persons, two of 
them natives, and preached and administered the Sacraments to seventy 
or eighty, of whom some were natives, or in the native dress. ‘The 
residents here are exceedingly anxious for a chaplain; “ but,” adds the 
Bishop, ‘that one should be appointed at this time I entertain but few 
hopes, though it is very sad that such a congregation should want one.” 
It is sad indeed!—On the journey from Allahabad to Cawnpoor, a 
circumstance occurred to Mr. Corrie, who was following the Bishop 
with his family, which is attended with peculiar interest, as it evinces 
beyond contradiction that the prejudices of caste, so deeply rooted, and 
formerly considered so utterly insuperable, are rapidly giving way to a 
more rational, and more Jiberal spirit. 

Our caravan continued to arrive during the day, which cleared up towards 
the evening, but not time enough to prevent all our bedding from being hopelessly 


wet through. Meantime we were not quite without employment, since besides 
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seeing our horses taken care of, we had all manner of complaints to adjudicate 
between the villagers, our servants and sepoys, and two companies more of sepoys 
I could not help feeling very uncomfortable 


who were also driven into shelter. 
The people who came up said they had 


about the Corries and their children. 
obtained shelter in the house of a Zemindar, but whether a gig and palanquin 
could get through the waters which were between us, was more than we could 
form a judgment of. At length, just as we had given them up and were sitting 
down to dinner, they arrived, happily all well, and having received a hospitable 
entertainment from the Zemindar in question, at whose house they had asked 
permission to boil a little gruel for the children, and who had immediately invited 
them into a comfortable verandah, and though a Hindoo, sent to purchase them 
a fowl and currie. The Archdeacon expressed much unwillingness to eat these 
in his house, knowing, he said, how strong a prejudice would, a few years since, 


have been excited against such a step. But on his saying, “ Oh! do not let us 


pollute your house,” the good man returned an answer which, Mr. Corrie ob- 
served, shewed, more than most things, how fast caste was wearing away,—“ We 
have different customs, but are we not of the same flesh and blood’—My house 
is much honoured by your company.”—Pp. 360, 361. 

On the 9th of October, after a wearisome and even perilous journey 
through a country inundated on all sides, the Bishop arrived at Cawn- 
poor, where, on Sunday the 11th, he confirmed upwards of eighty 
persons, and visited on the following day a regimental school, on the 
national system, and conducted extremely well. He quitted this place 
on the 18th, and entered the dominions of the King of Oude, being 
attended by an increased guard ;—a precaution which the disturbed 
state of the province rendered expedient, if not indispensable. At 
Lucknow, the capital, a city 110 miles NN.W. of Allahabad, with 
a population of 300,000, there are a considerable number of Chris- 
tians, so that the Bishop had numerous congregations, both at the 
Cantonments and the Residency, the two Sundays which he stayed : 
nor were his utmost exertions wanting to render this visit productive 
of permanent good. “ I had,” he says, “ twelve candidates for Confirma- 
tion, and administered the Sacrament to twenty-five people, and found 
the people extremely anxious to assemble for public worship. The first 
Sunday indeed I preached three times, and tmice the second, besides 
giving two confirmation lectures on the Friday and Saturday, and 
some other occasional duty.” If this would require exertion even in 
England, how much more in India, where, as the Bishop writes to the 
Rev. J.J. Blunt, “no comparison can be formed between the degree of 
fatigue occasioned by clerical duties in England and in India, when I 
come out of the pulpit with my lawn sleeves as if they had been soaked 
in water !” 

On Monday, Nov. 1, the Bishop quitted Lucknow, with spirits 
greatly depressed, as he was again separated from friends whom he had 
learnt sincerely to regard, and who had become not less cordially 
attached to him. It was, to use his own words, “ altogether a sad 
leave-taking.” The nature of his journey indeed rendered the attend- 
ance of some friend essentially desirable, and too soon was he to 
experience the need of such a companion; for on the 3d he felt extremely 
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ill, through the whole day, and was much perplexed what to do, 
being some days’ journey from any medical adviser. The native 
attendants, whom the Bishop had attached to his person, as he conciliated 
the regard of every one who came within the sphere of his influence, 
expressed their concern and sympathy in various simple and unaffected 
ways, of which the best and most useful was, that the invalid heard no 
needless noise during the whole day ; and if a voice were raised, “ chup! 
chup! silence! silence!” followed immediately. Through the mercy 
of God, however, the remedies which he took, almost in utter ignorance, 
proved successful, and he was enabled to continue his journey, arriving 
on the 10th at Shahjehanpoor, and on the 13th at Bareilly, a poor 
ruinous town, from which the Himalaya mountains are visible in clear 
weather. It is the capital of Rohilcund, and about 142 miles N.W. 
of Lucknow. 

At Bareilly, on the 14th, the Bishop had the ‘satisfaction to find a 
numerous congregation of the civil and military officers, with their 
families, as well as a good many Christians of humbler rank. He had 
sixteen communicants, and on the following day baptized a number of 
children, and married three couples ; and, what is peculiarly remarkable, 
there was among the latter, one young woman, anative, but engaged 
to be married to an English soldier, who was a candidate for baptism. 
She was at once, under the most hopeful appearances, baptized and 
married. From this place the Bishop determined to proceed to 
Almorah, an important station, at the very extremity of the British terri- 
tory, 160 miles E. N. E. of Delhi, and nearly 1000 miles from Calcutta. 
His motives for undertaking this arduous journey deserve and demand 
to be stated in his own words, for his own words alone can do them 
justice. 

I had been for some time in much doubt as to the expediency, after the many 
delays I had experienced in my journey, of proceeding to Almorah, but what | 
heard during these few days at Bareilly determined me in the affirmative. Though 
an important station, it has never been visited by any clergyman ; and I was very 
anxious not only to give a Sunday to its secluded flock, but to ascertain what 
facilities existed for obtaining for them the occasional visits, at least, of a minister 
of religion, and for eventually spreading the Gospel among these mountaineers, 
and beyond them into Thibet and Tartary. ‘The former of these objects I have 
good hopes of being able to accomplish; a residence in these cold and bracing 
regions may, in many cases, do as much good to chaplains and missionaries, 
exhausted by the heat of the plains, as a voyage to Europe would do; and good 
men may be well employed here, who are unequal to exertion in other parts of 
our Eastern Empire. ‘To the second there are many obstacles, not likely, as yet, 
to be overcome; and in encountering which considerable prudence and modera- 
tion will be necessary. But there are facilities and encouragements, also, which I 
did not expect to find; and if God spare me life and opportunities, | yet hope to 
see Christianity revived, through this channel, in countries where, under a 
corrupted form indeed, it is said to have once flourished widely through the 
labours of the Nestorians. My opinion as to the advantage which might arise 
from such a visit, was fully confirmed; and I found reason to believe that late as 
the season was, and much as I have to do, the present is likely to be the best, if 
not the only opportunity for such an excursion.—Pp. 443, 444. 
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At a village called Shahee, Bishop Heber joined Mr. Boulderson, the 
collector of the district, who had kindly waited there two days that the 
Bishop might overtake him, in the hope that his local knowledge might 
be, as indeed it proved in a more than ordinary degree, serviceable. 
The two great dangers of this journey were fever and tigers. In fact 
there is one district, through which, during many months of the year, it 
is certain death to pass; and on the approach of this period every living 
thing forsakes it as if by instinct. Mr. Boulderson, from whom he parted 
with recret, left him on the 24th of November, and on the 29th he arrived 
in safety at Almorah, situated on the side of a steep hill. We will here 
gratify our readers with two brief extracts, the former expressive of 
the Bishop's feelings on that occasion, the latter strikingly indicative of 
that kindliness of heart which none ever possessed in a more eminent 
degree. 

Sunday, November 28.—This day I enjoyed the gratification of being the first 
Protestant minister who had preached and administered the sacraments in so 
remote, yet so c¢ lebrated, a region. I had a very re spectable congregation of, I 
believe, all the Christian inhabitants of Almorah and Havelbagh. Mr. Adams 


illowed me to make use of the two principal rooms in his house, which by the 


owe 


help of the folding doors between them, a commodated thirty or thirty-five 


persons with ease.— P. 495. 

I had a singular instance this evening of the fact how mere children all 
soldiers, and I think especially sepoys, are when put a little out of their usual 
way. On going to the place where my escort was hutted, I found that there was 
not room for them all under its shelter, and that four were preparing to sleep on 
the open field. W thin a hundred yards stood another similar hut unoccupied, 


a little out of repair, but tolerably tenantable. “ Why do you not go thither?” 
was my question. “ We like to sleep all together,” was their answer. “ But 
why not bring the branches here, and make your own hut larger? See, I will 
shew you the way.” ‘They started up immediately, in great apparent delight, 


every man brought a bough, and the work was done in five minutes, being only 
interrupted every now and then by exclamations of “ Good, good, poor man’s 
prov ider !""— P. 508. 

At Moradabad, on the 12th of December, the Bishop read prayers, 
preached, and administered the sacrament in the Collector's house to 
a congregation of about twenty persons.—Mr. Okeden and Mr. 
Williams, the Assistant Register, *‘on purpose to be present, actually 

- I , 
returned from the camp, about forty miles off.” Unquestionably this— 
and it is not an insulated case—displays anything but indifference to 
religion in the British Residents. On the 18th the Bishop arrived at 
Meerut, and was met by the excellent and exemplary chaplain, the 
Rev. Henry Fisher, with two of his sons, one a chaplain on the 

2 ’ ’ I 
Company’s establishment, affording perhaps the first instance of father 
and son being engaged together in the office of the ministry within our 
Indian possessions. The effect produced by the persevering and 
zealous labours of Mr. Fisher deserves to be particularly noticed.* 





® There is in this part of the Journal an account of an Indian Princess, called the 
Begum Sumroo, or Summers, which coincides most singularly with the description of the 
Begum Montreville, in Sir Walter Scott’s last work, The Chronicles of the Canongate, 


First Series. Our limits will not admit of quotaion—but it occurs in page 543. 
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December 19.—The church, which I have described, was consecrated this day 
with the usual forms. The congregation was very numerous and attentive, the 
singing considerably better than at Calcutta, and the appearance of every thing 
highly honourable, both to the chaplain and military officers of this important 
station. I had the gratification of hearing my own hymns, “ Brightest and 
best,” and that for St. Stephen’s day, sung better than I ever heard them in a 
church before. It is a remarkable thing, that one of the earliest, the largest, and 
handsomest churches in India, as well as one of the best organs, should be found 


m so remote a situation, and in sight of the Himalaya mountains. ‘The evening 
service was very well attended, and this is more creditable, inasmuch, as I have 
elsewhere observed, all who then come are volunteers, whereas attendance in the 
morning is a part of military parade.—P. 541. 

On the 22d of December, the Bishop went with Mr. Fisher to a small 
congregation of native Christians, to whom, not being able to give them 
a service on Sunday, he preaches and reads prayers on this day ( Wednes- 
day). The conduct of the Indian government, towards those natives 
who embrace Christianity, is here severely censured, and with the 
strictest justice. Ifthe presiding powers of India will not facilitate 
the course of the waters of life, surely they cannot be called upon, by 
maxims of selfish policy, to impede the vivifying stream; yet this they 
do, most effectually, by removing converted natives from situations of 
honour and of confidence. An instance of this is here given, and 
another occurs at page 526. On Dec. 24, the Bishop confirmed above 
250 people, young and old, of whom between forty and fifty were 
natives converted to Christianity by Mr. Fisher, and on Christmas Day 
administered the Sacrament to above 200 communicants, out of a very 
large congregation, in a building calculated to contain 3000 persons. 
And all this—hear it, ye short-sighted politicians, who would set limits 
to the progress of the everlasting Gospel—in a place 1000 mi'es from 
Calcutta. Is not this an approximation to the fulfilment of the glowing 
prediction of the Christian Poet ? 


Be these thy trophies, Queen of many Isles ! 

On these high Heaven shall shed indulgent smiles ; 

First by thy guardian-voice to Inp1a led 

Shall Truth divine her tearless victories spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-born light shall stream; 

New realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme ;— 

Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel ; 

Strange chiefs admire, and turbaned warriors kneel; 

The prostrate East submit her jewelled pride, 

And swarthy kings adore the crucified. 
Grant—Restoration of Learning in the East. 


On the 28th, the Bishop commenced a journey soon to lead through 
a “‘ waste howling wilderness” of the most wild and frightful character, 
where no medical assistance could be procured for several days, and he 
therefore gladly accepted the services and attendance of Dr. Smith, 
which were proffered him by General Reynell. On the 29th they 
arrived in Delhi, the nominal capital of Hindostan, and the residence 
of that shadow of departed majesty, the Great Mogul. To this fallen 
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sovereign the Bishop was presented on the 31st, and offered among his 
gifts the very appropriate one of the Arabic Bible, and Hindoostanee 
Common Prayer, the only offering made at his own charge, it being the 
custom for the Company to receive all presents and defray all expenses, 
which is, generally speaking, anything but a profitable exchange. 

On Jan. 2, 1825, the Bishop confirmed about twenty persons, and 
afterwards preached, and administered the sacrament---the congrega- 
tion was numerous, and there were near forty communicants; in the 
evening also there was a good congregation. On the 3d he left Delhi, 
and on the 9th, spent the Sabbath at Muttra, where he collected a small 
congregation of twenty-five persons, six of whom staid the Sacrament, 
and baptized a few children ; certainly as honourably and perhaps even 
as usefully employed in “ tending these few sheep in the wilderness,” as 
when preaching to admiring thousands in a thronged cathedral. On 
the 12th he met the celebrated convert Abdul Messeeh, of which 
remarkable character he gives the following simple, candid, and most 
interesting account : 

Archdeacon Corrie’s celebrated convert, Abdul Messeeh, breakfasted this 
morning at Mr. Irving's; he is a very fine old man, with a magnificent grey 
beard, and much more gentlemanly manners than any Christian native whom I 
have seen. His rank, indeed, previous to his conversion, was rather elevated, 
since he was Master of the Jewels to the court of Oude, an appointment of higher 
estimation in Eastern palaces than in those of Europe, and the holder of which 
has always a high salary. Abdul Messeeh’s present appointments, as Christian 
missionary, are six.y rupees a month, and of this he gives away at least half! 
Whe can dare to say that this man has changed his faith from any interested 
motives? He is a very good Hindoostanee, Persian, and Arabic scholar, but 
knows no English. There is a small congregation of native Christians, converted 
by Mr. Corrie when he was chaplain at Agra, and now kept together by Abdul 
Messeeh. ‘The earnest desire of this good man is to be ordained a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and if God spares his life and mine, I hope during the 
Ember wee ks in this next autumn, to confer orders on him. He is every way 
fit for them, and is a most sincere Christian, quite free, so far as I could observe, 
from all conceit or enthusiasm. His long Eastern dress, his long grey beard, and 
his calm resigned countenance, give him already almost the air of an apostle.— 
P, 588, 

At Agra, though suffering severely from indisposition, and contrary 
to the advice of his medical attendant, the Bishop preached, and 
administered the Sacrament, having on the Friday previous confirmed 
forty persons, half of whom were native Christians and converts of the 
excellent Corrie. On the 17th he commenced his arduous and perilous 


journey through the independent states of Western India. His bearers, 


who at first refused to go beyond the limits of the Company's sway, 
were induced for a small sum of money to promise that they would 
follow him to the world’s end. Nor is their reluctance to be wondered 
at—the Bishop could not wholly conceal the perils of the journey from 
himself. 


They all say they never heard of such a journey as mine before, and that 
‘neither mountains nor any thing else stand in my way.” ‘This is all absurd 
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enough at the present moment; but the recollection of where I am, and the 
circumstances of convenience and safety under which I have traversed, and am 
about, if it please God, to traverse regions which are laid down as a ¢erra in- 
cognita in Arrowsmith’s map of 1816, ought to make, and I hope does make, a 
strong impression on my mind, of thankfulness to that Great God, whose pro- 
vidence has opened to the British nation so wide and so untried a field of 
usefulness—and of anxiety, lest we should any of us, in our station, fall short of 
those duties which this vast increase of power and dominion imposes on us. I 
am often ready to break into lamentations that, where so much is to do in my 
own peculiar profession, the means at my disposal enable me to accomplish so 
little. But I ought to be anxious, far more, not to fall short in my exertions of 
those means which I have, and to keep my attention steadily fixed on professional 
objects, in order that, what I cannot do myself, I may at Jeast lead others to think 
of, and perhaps to accomplish.—Pp. 594, 595. 

Arriving at Futtehpoor on the 18th, he parted there with his friend 
Mr. Lushington, of whom he speaks in terms of the most affectionate 
regard. On the 20th he received a message from the Rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, in whose territories he now was, with a present of fruit, brought 
by a Vakeel, aman of some rank. Here is incidentally, (page 606,) a 
noble testimony to the distinguished merit of the eminent historian of 
Central India, Sir John Malcolm. Onthe 28th the Bishop arrived at Jye- 
poor, a city of 60,000 souls, where, on the 30th, he preached and read 
prayers at the Residency, and christened Colonel Raper’s little girl.” 
Shortly after he lost a faithful and attached servant in the soubahdar, an 
interesting account of whose death is given, Vol. II. p. 17. In this stage 
of their march they were alarmed by robbers, and actually prepared to 
meet an attack ; happily the alarm was without foundation, and on the 
7th of February they arrived in safety at Ajmere, and the day following 
at Nusseerabad. 

During my stay at Nusseerabad I was the guest of Brigadier Knox, the oldest 
cavalry officer now in India, and who has not seen England since he was a boy. 
His house had as yet been the only place for divine service, but was not nearly 
large enough for the station. There is a ball-room of sufficient size, but objections 

5 . . . . J 
had been made to using this as a church also, which I soon obviated, and the 
place was directed to be got ready for Sunday. On the Saturday preceding I 
held a confirmation, when I administered the rite to twenty-seven people, the 
good old Brigadier at their head. On Sunday I had a congregation of about 120, 
of whom thirty-two staid for the sacrament. This was an interesting sight in a 
land where fifteen years ago very few Christians had ever penetrated.—Vol. IT. 
p- 36. 

At Nusseerabad, on the 14th of February, the Bishop’s course was 
arrested by the distressing intelligence of the severe illness of his infant. 
After a painful mental struggle he determined to proceed, not only 
fulfilling his original design, but resolving to include Bombay also in his 
visitation. The reason which led to this determination was, that while 
he would gain little time by giving up Bombay, the sacrifice of pro- 
bable usefulness would be very great. Accordingly he proceeded, 
though with a heavy heart, through the country of the Rajpoots and 
the Bheels, of whom a most lively description is given, and on the 27th 
of February, read prayersand preached in the drawing-room at Sir David 
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Ochterlony’s house, to a congregation of nearly a hundred. He did not, 
however, find another opportunity of exercising his clerical functions, 
till on the 19th of March he arrived at Baroda, in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, having on the day before been joined by Archdeacon Barnes, 
whom he had been acquainted with at Oxford in early life, and found 
but little altered. Here isa church, a small but convenient and elegant 
Gothic building, accommodating 400 persons extremely well, and raised 
at an expense of not more than 10,000 sicca rupees (about 2500/.) On 
Sunday, March 20, he consecrated the church, preached, and admini- 
stered the Sacrament, and having had an interview on his road with 
Swaamee Narrain, the Hindoo Reformer, which we regret that we can- 
not extract, arrived at Kairah, where he was hospitably received by 
Mr. Goode, the clergyman. 

Here the Bishop remained from March 26 to April 4, during which 
time he consecrated the church, a large and solid, but clumsy building 
—confirmed about seventy persons, and preached both on Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday. Here he received the utmost attention 
from all the gentlemen of the station, and has left upon record the 
honourable testimony, that, with the single exception of Meerut, there 
was no station from which he derived so much pleasure as Kairah. On 
the 15th he reached Surat, where ts a neat and convenient church, which 
he consecrated on Sunday the 17th, and then embarked on board the 
Vigilant Company’s ship, for Bombay, in the harbour of which the vessel 
anchored on the 19th about midnight. Here, on the 26th, the Bishop 
was joined by his wife and elder girl, from whom he had now been 
separated nearly eleven months. Doubtless on this interesting occasion 
he realized the full force of his own beautiful lines, written in anticipa- 
tion of such a meeting : 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 

Across the dark blue sea ; 


Sut ne’er were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee! 


On the 28th he held his visitation, which was attended by the Arch- 
deacon, six Chaplains, and one Missionary, (a confirmation of 120 
children having occurred a few days before) ; and having made excur- 
sions to Elephanta and Salsette, in which he was accompanied by Mrs. 
Heber, set off on the 27th of June, attended by Archdeacon Barnes, 
on a journey into the Deccan. On the 29th he arrived at Poonah, 
though seriously indisposed, and on the following night was attacked 
by dysentery, which kept him pretty closely confined during his con- 
tinuance there. He however recovered sufficiently to confirm on 
Saturday about forty persons, and to consecrate the church, and preach 
a sermon on Sunday to a numerous congregation. But the exertions of 
Mr. Robinson, the chaplain at Poonah, must be specifically noted in 
our pages, 
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The church is spacious and convenient, but in bad architectural taste, and made 
still uglier, externally, by being covered with dingy blue wash, picked out with 
white. Mr. Robinson, the chaplain, appears to draw very numerous and attentive 
congregations both in the mornings and evenings; the latter particularly, which 
is voluntary attendance, shewed as many soldiers nearly as the morning’s parade ; 
and there appeared good reason to think not only that the talents and zeal of the 
able and amiable minister produced the effect to be anticipated, but that he was 
well supported by the example and influence of Sir Charles Colville and others in 
authority.—Vol. II. p. 209. 


On the 5th of July the Bishop left Poonah, and on the 10th went to 
Mr. Baillie’s, the senior judge at Tannah, to consecrate the new church 
there the next day. The building, though small, is extremely elegant 
and convenient. On the 15th the Bishop and his lady took their final 
leave of Bombay, with feelings of mingled gratulation and regret. 


Although we had long looked forward with eagerness to the moment when I 
should be at liberty to resume a journey which was to take us to Calcutta, and 
to unite us all once more together, we could not leave Bombay without regret. 
There were some persons whom we were sincerely pained to part with there. 
We had met with much and marked kindness and hospitality; we had enjoyed 
the society of several men of distinguished talent, and all my views for the 
regulation and advantage of the clergy, and for the gradual advancement of 
Christianity, had met with a support beyond my hopes, and unequalled in any 
other part of India. I had found old acquaintances in Sir Edward West and Sir 
Charles Chambers, and an old and valuable friend (as well as a sincerely attached 
and cordial one) in Archdeacon Barnes. Above all, however, I had enjoyed in 
the unremitting kindness, the splendid hospitality, and agreeable conversation of 
Mr. Elphinstone, the greatest pleasure of the kind which I have ever enjoyed 
either in India or Europe.—P. 218. 

Here we are compelled to close our view of this most interesting 
work, not however because the interest is exhausted ; for the account of 
the Bishop's visit to Ceylon, (where he continued for six weeks,) writ- 
ten by Mrs. Heber, vies in importance of subject and expressiveness 
of language with any part of the volume. Indeed, it displays through- 
out a congeniality not only of expression, but of thought and feeling, 
with the writer’s lamented husband, which it is delightful to observe. 
But for the circumstance of the Bishop being mentioned in the third 
person, this part of the volume is not distinguishable from the preced- 
ing. One extract must be permitted us, not so much for a specimen 
of the style, as from the interest of the subject to which it refers.—In 
this island the Bishop confirmed above 300, 

On our right was the church, a very pretty building, and behind us stood Mr. 
Ward's house. The whole scene was peculiarly interesting. Here we found two 
very young men, with their wives and children, separated from all European 
society by many miles of country, impassable save in two directions, even to 
palanqueens, devoting themselves entirely to the service of their Maker, in 
spreading his religion among the heathen, and in the education of their families. 
The two families, indeed, seem to form but one household, living together in 
Christian fellowship, and with no other object but to serve their God, and do their 
duty to their neighbour. I have seldom been more gratified, I may say affected, 
than by this sight. I am aware how strong a prejudice there exists Im many 
quarters to missions in general; but I felt that if one of their strongest opponents 
could have witnessed what I then did, and could have informed himself of the 
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real good that is doing (not here alone, but by other missionaries in the island) 
by the silent, judicious, and unwearied labours of these good men, his opposition 
must have ceased. Mr. Mayor, who is son to our neighbour at Shawbury, was 
originally brought up in the medical line, and passed a very good examination: 
his surgical and medical knowledge are invaluable to himself and his neighbours, 
so far removed from all assistance; and even during the short time we were his 
guests, we found their use in a sudden attack our little girl had, brought on by 
fatigue and over exertion.—Pp. 262, 263. 

After a continuance of about four months at Calcutta, the Bishop 
again, on the 30th of January, 1826, left, “ with a heavy heart,” his wife 
and children, for the visitation of Madras and Southern India. That 
heaviness of heart was, alas! but too sadly prophetic ! 

Nor wife nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. THOMPSON, 

The voyage was “tedious and not over pleasant.” ‘There were on 
board the ship thirty miserable invalid soldiers, with some women and 
children—who were apparently attentive to what Mr. Robinson (who 
attended the Bishop as chaplain) and the Bishop read and prayed— 
and each took it in turn to visit them every day. On Sundays, all 
the crew were decent and orderly in their attendance on divine service ; 
and the passengers, though a set little less motley than the crew, 
evinced much readiness to join in family prayer every evening. They 
reached Madras on the 25th of February, where the Bishop confirmed 
478 persons in St. George’s church, and 120 more at Poonamallee, a 
station about sixteen miles off. The visitation was attended by the 
Archdeacon and fifteen clergymen, including the Church Missionaries, 
and those of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. The 
Bishop found the Society’s clergy extremely well disposed to be on 
friendly terms with those of England. Mr. Laurie, the junior 
minister, was one of the Bishop’s most constant auditors. On the 
whole, he seemed highly gratified with the aspect of religion at Madras, 
as indeed his labours evinced. ‘‘ Here,” he says, ‘I was almost worn 
out, having preached (reckoning Charge and confirmation addresses) 
eleven times in little more than a fortnight, besides presiding at a large 
meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, visiting six 
schools, giving two large dinner parties, and receiving and paying visits 
innumerable !” 

On the 13th, Mr. Robinson and the Bishop left Madras. The 
melancholy sequel shall be told in the words of the Rev. Mr. Kohloff, 
Missionary to the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Agreeably to his Lordship’s desire the Tamul congregation assembled very 
early on Monday morning, the 3d of April, at the Mission Church in the Fort. 
His Lordship arrived at sun-rise, and after reading the usual prayers, he con- 
firmed, in Tamul, eleven young persons of the Trichinopoly mission. The service 
was solemn and affecting, and I sincerely hope that ing | one of those who were 
confirmed by the hands of our late dear father, were deeply impressed with a 
lively sense of the solemn act performed by them. The service was concluded 
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by the blessing pronounced by his Lordship in Tamul. After service his Lordship 
took a view of the Mission Church, and expressed his regret at the decayed state 
it was in, and the distress of the mission; adding, that after deliberation, he would 
communicate his thoughts for the repair of the church, and the good of the 
Trichinopoly mission; he also took a view of the English and Tamul schools, 
and the missionary’s house, which were built near the church. A great part of 
the Tamul congregation being still present, his Lordship exhorted them to be 
Christians not only in name but in reality, to shine as lights before the heathen 
among whom they lived. He promised to send them soon a missionary, and 
wished that God would pour down his blessings upon them. He then very 
kindly took leave of me, and retired to the house of Mr. Bird, circuit judge. 
Little did I think that that was the last farewell—and never to see him again in 
this world! Three hours had hardly elapsed since his Lordship left the church, 
when a rumour was spread in the Fort that his Lordship had been taken dead 
out of a bath, in which he went after his return from the Fort. 

The first notice was brought to me by one of the catechists, who came running 
out of breath, and delivered the mournful news with bitter cries and lamentations, 
I could give no credit to the melancholy report, till it was confirmed by a note 
from the Rev. Mr. Wright, which informed me that our dear father was no more 
an inhabitant of this world. In the afternoon I called on Mr. Robinson; we shed 
our tears over the smiling countenance of our late dear departed father, and 
comforted ourselves with the thoughts of a better world, where there will be no 
sorrow, and where all tears will be wiped away. It is mournful, indeed, to reflect 
upon the sudden and abrupt manner in which our dear father was removed from 
our eyes, when we were admiring the grace of God that appeared in him. To 
himself, however, death was gain. He died like a good servant of his Lord, who 
found him engaged in his proper work. But our Joss by his departure seems 
irreparable. We have lost a father, and this is a loss which God can alone make 
up. May He graciously grant that we may not be wholly disappointed. 

Early the following morning I attended the funeral of our late reverend father, 
which was conducted with all the honours due to his blessed remains. It was a 
mournful and afflicting scene, indeed, which I have not witnessed since the death 
of the venerable Schwartz.—Pp. 492, 493. 

Such and so mournful—yet so pregnant with consolation to all who 
sorrow not as others that have no hope—was the close of the earthly 
career of the second Indian Bishop. Of how few could that be said, 
which has been said of him, that, though his talents were of the highest 
order, they were surpassed by his virtues, while both were exceeded by 
his piety. We admire the memory of the learned, and cherish the 
remembrance of the virtuous—but the memory of the just is blessed. 

Wherever there is such an estimate of Bishop Heber as our own, 
there must be of necessity a proportionate regret ; and who, that has 
accompanied us throughout his brief and brilliant career, could bear to 
be detained at its close by the mention of superficial blemishes? It is 
true, and doubtless the observation has occurred to many of our readers, 
that the style of this book is far from possessing that polish which 
the Bishop was so well qualified to impart. This however is easily 
accounted for by the fact, that the journal was hastily written, amid 
the intervals which could be snatched from continual avocations—and, 
intended rather for the ground-work of a future publication, than for 
that publication itself. In its present state, nevertheless, it is an 
invaluable gift to the world and to the church ; a few verbal inaccuracies 
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are of very secondary importance, where the arguments are often solid, 
and the sentiments are always pure. ‘The rank of Bishop Heber as a 
scholar, a poet, and a man of varied and distinguished talent, has been 
long since determined ; and no subsequent correction of the work before 
us could have added a more attractive grace to the sensibilities of the 
man, or a more powerful testimony to the energies and the exertions of 
the Christian. 

Twenty-nine months did this excellent Prelate preside over the vast 
diocese of India, during seventeen of which he was employed in travers- 
ing the barren plain, the sandy desart, or the pestiferous jungle; 
separated from those social and domestic charities which none ever more 
deeply valued, or more conspicuously adorned ; and encountering priva- 
tions and perplexities in every stage, sometimes equal in degree, though 
differing in character, from those of St. Paul, “in journeyings often, 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils on the sea, in perils from the arrow that flieth by night, and the 
pestilence that blasteth by day.” Like that great Apostle too, he con- 
descended, without reluctance and even without an effort, to the 
meanest and the lowest, happy when engaged in his Master’s work, 
and as ready tw proclaim the great doctrines of our salvation to ten as 
to ten thousand, wherever opportunity might arise. Of none could it 
be more truly remarked than of Bishop Heber, that he was a follower 
of Paul, as Paul also was of Christ. 

One word more and we conclude. On the first appearance of this 
most valuable and interesting work, it was our earnest desire that when 
the publication, in its present costly form, had answered the end for 
which it was designed,* an edition might be printed in such a form and 
at such a price, as would place it within the reach of persons, whose 
incomes are limited or encumbered by other demands. Such an edition, 
we are happy to announce, is now in preparation; and we fervently 
trust, that it will be welcomed, not only by the ministers of that Church, 
which Bishop Heber adorned, but by the educated classes of her lay- 


members. It will afford the former an example of all that can be 


effected by the union of sound discretion, tempered zeal, and fervent 
piety : it will remind the latter of their obligations, and stimulate their 
attachment to that Church, “ which is built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone ;” which now numbers among her departed worthies, a Middleton 
and a Heber, and which still numbers men among her tivine 
ornaments, whose excellencies will not be fully appreciated till they 
have entered into their eternal rest. 





* It was published for the benefit of the Bishop’s widow and two orphan daughters. 
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Art. III.—Death-Bed Scenes, and Pastoral Conversations. By the 
late Joun Warton, D.D. Edited by his Sons. Third Edition. 
In Four Volumes. London: J.Murray. 1828. Price 12s. 


PerrectTLy coinciding in opinion with the pious Author of this 
excellent work, that “ the office of attending upon the sick and 
dying is one of the most essential duties” of the pastoral vocation, 
we hail the appearance of these volumes with almost equal shame 
and satisfaction; with shame, that we have so long delayed to intro- 
duce them to the notice of our readers; and with satisfaction, that 
we are enabled to speak of them with no inconsiderable praise. 
The tender-heartedness, the unafficted simplicity, the professional 
learning, the unceasing assiduity, the truly orthodox principles, 
of the venerable author, have, indeed, been rightly appreciated by 
the public, who have called for a third edition of the posthumous work 
before us. It is the fruit of Dr. Warton’s pastoral experience in a 
populous parish, and purports to contain a detail of actual conver- 
sations, and real scenes, which passed between himself and _ his 
parishioners. 

Having been thrown (our author shall speak for himself,—see Preface, p. 7.) 
perpetually into the most interesting and awful scenes with my own parishioners, 
I determined at length to take up my pen, and to commit to paper whatever, 
having passed under my personal observation, might be most likely to be useful 
to others of the same profession. In the progress of the undertaking, I began 
to flatter myself with the notion that it might both possibly amuse and in- 
struct every description of readers. In fact the little histories and dialogues 
herein contained, will necessarily embrace all ranks of men, from the highest to 
the lowest. A populous parish like mine, in the neighbourhood of a still more 
populous town, has a race of inhabitants fluctuating every day, of almost every 
possible class, and professing almost every possible sentiment in politics, as well 
as in religion. My constant residence upon the spot, and the daily habits of my 
life have brought, and will still bring me into immediate contact with all; and 
the whole work, whether finished voluntarily, or stopped by the hand of death, 
will be the fruit of my whole experience. Upon these grounds, therefore, I may, 
perhaps, look forward to more numerous readers, and more extensive utility, 
than I at first contemplated. 

The utility of this work, and the popular style in which it is 
composed, will, doubtless, secure it a place, not only in the library 
of the divine, but in the bookcase of every man, who loves piety 
without pretence ; religion without cant; zeal without enthusiasm ; 
and charity towards all men, combined with an honest preference 
of those “ who are of the household of faith.” The layman, we think, 
will rise from the perusal of Dr. Warton’s volumes with increased 


respect for the pastoral office, when he sees to what blessed 


purposes it is made subservient; and the minister of Christ, stimu- 


lated by the pious example, and taught by the grave instructions of 
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their author, will strive with still augmenting care, (in spite of the 
difficulties, the vexations, and the impediments, which assail him in 
his daily intercourse with his flock) to feed the sheep committed to 
his custody; to reprove the graceless; to comfort the sorrowful ; 
to confirm the believer; to convert the infidel ; to smooth the pillow 
of restless melancholy; to “ drive away strange and erroneous doc- 
trines, contrary to God’s Word;” to exorcise the demon of Despair; 
and to restore the wanderer to the fold of our blessed Redeemer. 
Such was the practice of Dr. Warton, as manifested by his “ Death- 
Bed Scenes.” It is impossible to read his “ Pastoral Conversations,” 
without acknowledging that in his labours of love, “ wisdom was” 
amply “ justified of her children;” and that, in his affectionate con- 
verse with his parishioners, he united the wisdom of the serpent 
with the innocence of the dove. He seems to have been “ instant 
in season and out of season.” ‘‘ Nourished up in the words of the 
faith, and of the good doctrine,” (1 Tim. iv. 6), ‘ whereunto he had 
attained,” he was, indeed, an example to believers in word, in con- 
versation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 
‘** Yes; in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watch’d and wept, he prayed, and felt for all. 

» “ 7 * 2s 

. s * 7 ™ 

Beside the bed, where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood. At his controul, 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul: 

Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise, 


And his last faultering accents whisper’d praise !”’ 
The Deserted Village. 


In him was realised all that the authority of the Apostle incul- 
cated, or the imagination of the poet conceived. But though it 
be delighful to contemplate, and difficult to withdraw one’s eyes 
from a picture thus venerable and attractive, yet we must desist 
from our encomium, for the purpose of introducing our readers 
to the work before us. In these perilous times, indeed, in which 
liberalism and infidelity, heresy and schism, have united their mul- 
tifold forces to sap the foundations of the Established Church;— 
when the Clergy of that Establishment are held up to public scorn, 
as idle drones, feeding upon other men’s labours ; or as busy bodies, 
whose mischievous industry is directed to the promotion of intole- 
rance, or to the hindrance of “ the march of intellect ;”—we. seize, 
with no common alacrity, the triumphant refutation afforded to such 
calumnies by the volumes of Dr. Warton. And when we consider 
how many thousand pastors there are, who have spent, and are 
spending their lives in the same quiet, unobtrusive, noiseless tenor 
of parochial duty; “ more skilled to raise the wretched, than to 
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rise ; we acknowledge such labourers to be “ worthy of their hire ;’ 
and though they need no praise of ours to keep them stedfast to 
their posts, amidst the neglect, the poverty, and the contumely, to 
which so many of them are doomed, we cannot deny ourselves the grati- 
fication of awarding them the tribute of our unfeigned admiration ;— 


“ Flis saltem accumulem donis, et fungor inani 
Munere.” Virg. Zin. V1. 885. 


Dr. Warton’s volumes contain ten chapters, which are subdivided 
into sections. The leading topics of the dialogues, and the characters 
introduced, are thus stated in the table of contents, which we copy 
as the readiest way of shewing our readers what they may expect. 

Contents of the first volume.—Chap. I. Infidelity. Mr. Waring.—Chap. II. 
Atheism. Mr. Sambrook.—Chap. III. Despair. Mr. Maddox.—Chap. IV. 
Parental Anger. Old Mr. Broom.—Chap. V. Mrs. Atkinson and Mrs. Brereton. 
Baptism.—Chap. VI. The Barton Family. Penitence—Vol. II. Chap. VI. 
The Barton Family. Penitence—Chap. VII. The Alms-women. Proselytism. 
—Vol. III. Chap. VIII. Martha Wilson. oe IX. Jane 
Whiston. Religious Melancholy.—Vol. IV. Chap. 1X. Jane Whiston. Ke- 
ligious Melancholy.—Chap. X. Mr. Compton. Scepticism. 


Such being the contents, the only difficulty that meets us is, what 
parts to select for our readers from so good a store. But, as the 
second chapter treats of a subject, the clear understanding of which 
is necessary for a majority of our countrymen, we shall unhesitatingly 
commence with a selection from it. 

This chapter brings upon the stage an atheist, in the person of a 
considerable farmer, of the name of Sambrook, whom the Rector had 
never, of course, seen at church, and who pays his visit to the 
Parsonage, to settle his dispute with the incumbent about his tithes, 
after having had a bill filed against him in the Exchequer. The 
Rector agrees to receive forty pounds instead of the 1001. and up- 
wards, justly due to him; and that sum too by instalments. As there 
is no subject upon which men, simple and gentle, aye, in as well as out 
of Parliament, but particularly farmers, are so unfortunately blind, as 
the topic of tithes, we have peculiar pleasure in extracting the fol- 
lowing dialogue for their instruction. It cuts up by the roots all the 
idle nonsense to which we have been forced to listen about the hard- 
ship, the vexation, and the injustice of tithes, which the law of the 
land has endeavoured, in many instances without success, to secure to 
the Clergy. 

“ Aye; there’s the rub,” Mr. Sambrook answered ; “ but the law itself robs 
me in a hundred ways.”—*“ If,” said L, “ a man takes only what the law allows 
him, I do not see how he can be properly called a robber.”——“ What! he replied, 
if I plough, and manure, and sow, and reap, all at my own single expense, and 
another steps in, and, without having done any thing, takes away one tenth part 
of what I have raised by the labour of my hands, ts not that a robbery, I ask 
you ?’—*“ And I ask you, in return,” I said, “ what you think of the landlord? 
Is he a robber too?” He hesitated, and so I proceeded :—“ The landlord neither 
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labours, nor spends money upon the raising of the crops, and yet steps in and 
takes, I believe, a quarter of your produce. What say you to that? Is it a 
robbery, or not?” He still hesitated: at length he said,—“ To speak the truth, 
I have no partiality for rents any more than for tithes. But the landlord has 
somethjng to say for himself; the land is his, and he lets it under the condition 
of receaving a rent, rather than cultivate it himself: the farmer enters of his own 
will into a bargain with the landlord, and, therefore, he has no reason to complain 
of the rent, unless there be any unusual circumstances in the case.”—“ Nothing 
can be more just,” I replied, “ than the account which you have given of the 
transaction ; except, perhaps, what you have said that the land was his. It is 
his, certainly, in one sense, but not altogether his, except under a condition. 
How does he become possessed of it ?”’—‘“ He bought it, perhaps,” was his answer, 
“ or it came to him from his father.’—True,” I said; “ but whether he bought 
it, or it came to him from his father, he obtained it, and he holds it, subject to 
tithes. Would not he, or his ancestor, have paid a smaller price for it than should 
have been paid, had it been free from tithes?” He could not deny it.—“ They 
did not, therefore, purchase, and consequently could not possess the whole power 
over the land, but only the power of appropriating to themselves nine-tenths of 
the produce.” He was obliged to allow it.—‘ So that they could not convey to 
their tenants any right which they did not possess themselves?” Seeing the 
difficulties in which he was involved, he confessed it reluctantly.—“ And in point 
of fact,” I said, “ and in your own case, when you took your land, did not you 
know perfectly all these circumstances?” He was uneasy, and unwilling to 
answer; so I went on.—“ Did you not, indeed, argue with your landlord, and 
try to get an abatement of your rent, by pleading that there would be rates and 
tithes to pay, and consequently that the and was worth only so much?” He 
was pinched to the quick: I forced him, however, to confess that he did not 
know but he had done so.—“ The question, then, comes to this,” I said, “ whether 
the rent and tithe together amount to more than the rent would be, if there were 
no tithe. I do not mean in your case; because it seems you adjusted the pro- 
portions previously, and, therefore, must have been satisfied. But, speaking 
generally, and upon supposition that all tithes were restored to the landlords, 
could this be any benefit to the tenants? Would not the landlords charge some- 
thing for the superior value of their lands ?” “ Yes,” said Mr. Sambrook ; 
“ but I would not restore the tithes to the landlords; J would give them to the 
nation, for the benefit of the public.”—‘“ Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” I 
replied. ‘“ The immediate effect of such a measure must necessarily be to in- 
crease the payments of the tenants. For either the nation would sell the tithes 
to the highest bidder, or appoint commissioners to manage them; in both which 
cases the very utmost would be made of them, would it not?’—Vol. I. p. 49. 


Our excellent Rector proceeds to discomfit his opponent in all his 
positions with respect to tithes, and demonstrates the absurdity of the 
ery of injustice raised against them, from the circumstance, that they 
were originally grants from the owners of the land, who had a clear 
right to do what they would with their own; who manifested a 
becoming sense both of the duties which they owed to God, by 
making a fixed and public provision for his ministers, and of the 
equitable return, which justice challenged at their hands in behalf of 
the priesthood. 

Let it not be thought that these are trifling subjects, or that we dwell 
upon them thus in detail from a grovelling cupidity of filthy luere. 
We have, we trust, higher and holier motives, which he alone wil] 
appreciate, who knows the mighty mischiefs which the fall of the 


Establishment, and the spoliation of the Clergy, would produce 
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throughout the land. It is an easy thing to inflame the malignity of 
Discontent against the Parochial Clergy; and so long as the majority 
of men shall be ignorant, or profligate, or greedy, or godless, the 
cause of hostility to the Church will never be permitted to retrograde. 
That ignorant malice should vomit forth its calum@ies against all that 
is sanctioned by antiquity, or hallowed by religion, excites no sur- 
prise; but that the vulgar hue and cry should be swelled by the 
clamours of men, whose public station and general character had 
taught us to hope for better things, is a sad omen of the perils with 
which our Church is assailed, and of the little regard which is enter- 
tained for the interests of our venerable Establishment. 

We confess that we look with no friendly eye to the perpetual 
innovations which are making in High Quarters upon the tenure of 
ecclesiastical property; for tithes, it should never be forgotten, are 
a property of much more ancient right than any man’s title to any other 
property in the kingdom, dedicated to the maintenance of the Church, 
long prior to the age of Papal dominion in these realms, and long 
before the most ancient families in the kingdom had or name or 
property! Why, then, is a minister of religion to be ejected out of 
his legal estate, and to be forced to receive a commutation by a corn- 
rent, or by an annuity? Why is the griping avarice of one class of 
men to be fostered by crying injustice to another? Why is the 
clerical tithe-owner called upon to submit to restrictions, which, in 
all other cases of property, would be deprecated as gross infringe- 
ments upon the liberties of Englishmen? 

Depend upon it (says our author) the true wisdom is to leave the tithes where 
they are; for, besides the danger of touching property so ancient, which might 
create a fear and insecurity with regard to all property; besides the crying in- 
justice of taking away what has belonged to others for so many ages, and violating 
the intentions of the original donors; it is really for the benefit of the community, 
that the Clergy should possess these tithes rather than any other body of men.— 
Vol. I. p. 58. 

Putting aside the spiritual benefit resulting from the residence of 
the Parochial Clergy,--the unavoidable advantages accruing to their 
respective parishes, by the expenditure of their incomes amongst 
them, are, in a political view, of no mean consideration. 

The sukgequent conversations of Dr. Warton with Mr. Sambrook, 
by which he convinces him of the folly of atheism, are full of good 
sense and apt illustrations; amongst which, the familiar example of 
the watch and the watchmaker, first used by Bishop Pearson, in his 
invaluable work upon the Creed (fol. edit. p. 20), and thence, perhaps, 
adopted by Paley, in the beautiful opening of his Natural Theology, 
holds a conspicuous place. 

The instantaneous and awful death of Mr. Sambrook concludes 


this interesting story. ‘The extravagant and frantic lamentations of 
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the widow and her children at the funeral show us the value of 
Christianity, which might have instructed them to moderate their 
sorrow with the humble consolations of hope. 

Our author’s sixth chapter, detailing the history of ‘‘ The Barton 
Family,” is an excellent explication of the duty of “ Penitence :”’—it 
has been circulated in a tract for general use. The folly of relying 
upon our feelings merely as the test of our assured salvation; the 
necessity of divine grace to enable us to repent; the benefit of 
public worship, and of the devout use of all Christian ordinances; 
the horrible miseries arising from seduction; the bitter pangs of 
remorse, which sit heavily on the wounded conscience; and the 
blessedness of sincere contrition; are pathetically delineated. 

The unsleeping assiduity of Dr. Warton, in watching all oppor- 
tunities of edifying communication with his people, is visible, not 
only in the stated and formal visits, which he paid to the sick 
and needy, but in the casual and passing interviews of every day. 
His example in this respect is well deserving of imitation. 

I did sometimes stop persons in the streets and roads, when my chief business 
with them could be transacted in a few words, and nobody was passing to over- 
hear me. If I met, for instance, a man or woman, who had been at church the 
Sunday before, and was rarely to be seen there, I expressed my pleasure on the 
occasion, and my hopes of a future more regular attendance; or, if a regular 
church-goer had been absent, I shewed that I was aware of it, and mentioned 
my fears that there might have been some sickness in the family. If I sawa 
man idle, I lamented that he was out of work; and if I saw another generally 
disposed to be idle, but then at work, I exhorted him to keep his place. To 
parents also, whether they sent their children regularly and decently to school, 
or not, it was a fruitful subject for a passing observation; and a thousand other 
cases may readily be imagined, in which the clergyman of a parish might do 
well to shew that he takes an interest. He will offend some by his rebukes, or 
by his questions implying censure ; but he will acquire authority, and extend the 
range of his usefulness. Offences of this kind must occur, and in a large popu- 
lation very often, if the clergyman does his duty. By avoiding such offences he 
may be popular, but comparatively he will do little good; and none will be awed 
into better behaviour by the consciousness that his eye is upon them.—Vol. II. 
p- 9. 
We are delighted with the sound judgment of Dr. W. upon the 
delicate subject of absolution, as practised by the Church of England. 
Believing that our readers will be pleased equally with ourselves, we 
beg leave to submit the following extract to their perusal, in which 
it will be seen how fairly the power of ministerial absolution is 
stated, and how cautiously it is guarded from abuse. 

Our blessed Lord Jesus Christ gave to the apostles the power of remitting 
sins; and this power has come down to all Christian ministers, who have been 
regularly appointed to succeed the apostles. But this power must be consistent 
with the terms of the Gospel itself; and, therefore, we do not presume to exercise 
it of our own will, and in a partial, arbitrary manner. Nor would God above 


It would be a great abuse of our office to do so, and might be 


ratify our deed. 
If the simmer were not yet truly 


very destructive, also, to the souls of men. 
penitent, and had not yet arrived at a lively faith in Christ, and trusted, never- 
theless, in the absolution of the minister, so far as to cast off all farther care for 
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his salvation; the consequences would be very dreadful. I have absolved you, 
(our author is addressing old Mrs. Barton), because I am satisfied that you are 
a sincere and penitent believer . . .. What I have done was not at all necessary to 
your salvation. It was intended, coming from God’s minister, to reassure and 
strengthen your drooping mind. ‘Take, therefore, the comfort of what I have 
done, and avoid the danger of it. Do not rest in it, 1 mean; but go on to make 
your repentance more perfect, and your faith more stedfast. hen, most as- 
suredly, will God himself, at the last day, confirm my present act, and acquit 
you of all sin for ever.—Vol. II. p. 107. 

When Mrs. Barton acknowledges herself incapable of understanding 
the Absolution in the morning and evening services, and in the Com- 
munion, so as to reconcile the apparent absolution of a mixed congre- 
gation, who cannot all be true penitents, her spiritual adviser thus 
wisely solves her difficulty :— 

“ No,” I answered; “ it is not so. I read, indeed, a form of words in the 
morning and evening services, which is called the Absolution: but I do no more 
than tell the congregation, in that form, for their encouragement and consolation 
after the confession of their sins, that God pardons and absolves all them that 
truly repent, and unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel. I do not there exercise 
the power, which, however, I mention as belonging to me, of declaring in my 
own person that the penitent are absolved and forgiven. Nor, again, do I 
exercise it in the office for the Communion. What is there called the Absolution 
is a simple wish, or prayer, on the part of the minister, that God may have mercy 
on all the communicants, and pardon their sins, and bring them to everlasting 
life. You have been misled by the name. All the three forms are called Abso- 
lutions; but the first merely declares whom God will pardon; and the second 
expresses a devout desire that God may pardon all who are then at his altar ; the 
third, which is in the Visitation Service, is the only proper absolution ; but it must 
be understood in the manner in which I have endeavoured to explain it to you, 
not as necessary to your salvation, nor as if J were the person who forgave you your 
sins: but acting in the name of Him, who alone is able to forgive sin; and acting as 
his minister and instrument, whom He has authorized and employs to declare his 
great mercy to sinners; for the express comfort and satisfaction of your conscience, 
troubled with the remembrance of many iniquities, and longing earnestly for an 
authoritative assurance that God accepts your faith and penitence, I have pro- 
nounced this particular form of absolution, being assured that a person under the 
circumstances, in which I suppose you to be, is, indeed, forgiven in heaven.— 
Vol. II. p. 108. 

Bishop Burnet, in his learned Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, is of opinion, that the indicative form of absolution, which 
was not used till the twelfth century, is, in our Church, applied “ only 
to such as are thought to be near death,” and that “ nothing can be 
understood by it, but the full peace and pardon of the Church ;” for 
that, “ if we meant a pardon with relation to God, we ought to use 
it upon many other occasions.” ‘ The pardon that we give in the 
name of God is only declaratory of his pardon, or supplicatory, in a 
prayer to him for pardon.” —( Burnet on the Art. XXV. Edit. Oxon. 
p. 381.) We apprehend that the position of Burnet is founded on 
false premises, for it is not proved that our Church absolves only those 
who are thought to be near death; and it should seem that the com- 
prehensive words, “I absolve thee from all thy sins,” embrace not 


only offences against the Church, but all transgressions, of every 
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denomination. And it is clear, we think, that this form, though the 
good effect of it to the person absolved depend upon the sincerity of 
his repentance, is neither confined to any particular offences, nor 
merely declaratory, nor yet precatory, but ministerial. ‘ Whose- 
soever sins YE remit, they are remitted unto them,” is the sacerdotal 
commission, with which Christ armed his priests, when he entrusted 
to their hands the power of the keys. It is a function, indeed, of 
tremendous responsibility, and, therefore, should be exercised warily ; 
but it is a sacerdotal privilege, attached to the authorized ministers of 
the Church by the Head of the Church, and is, therefore, to be 
claimed and exercised, in face of the schismatical audacity, which 
would make every man his own priest, and the false humility, which 
would deter even the regularly ordained ministers of God’s word 
from its proper and judicious use. 

Much as we abhor the meddling missionary, and the prattling 
priestess who mistakes passion for piety, and compasses heaven and 
earth to proselyte men to the opinions of her sect; much as we detest 
the impudent calumniator, who audaciously charges the minister of 
God’s word, whom she has never heard, with not preaching the 
Gospel; much as we pity the delusion, by which men contrive to 
persuade themselves that they are doing God service, by furthering 
the cause of schism and dissent; and much as we despise the juggling 
casuistry, which would palm upon us the cant of the Tabernacle for 
the sterling coin of the Church; we feel some satisfaction that 
Dr. Warton has availed himself of the opportunity of exposing the 
folly and lashing the hardihood of such “ busy bodies,” which was 


presented to him by the intrusion of one of that class into his parish, 


The seventh chapter of his work, entitled “ Proselytism,” affords a 
triumphant vindication of the orthodox principles of the Church of 
England from the peculiar tenets of Calvin, and the mischievous 
enthusiasm of Methodistic zeal. The doctrine and the discipline of 
the Church, assailed, as they are, by the united violence of schismatics 
and infidels, by the false creed of heresy, and the no-creed of atheism, 
are here defended by unanswerable argument. The undermining 
machinations, and the dirty tricks, which are made to subserve the 
righteous cause of Division by such as mistake the shibboleth of a 
party for the shechinah of God, our author has exposed with equal 
eloquence and truth; and he deserves the sincere thanks of every 
man, who is a lover of sober-mindedness. Is it calumniously said, that 
moral preachers, who exhort their hearers to be good, for that “ with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord,” do not preach the gospel? 
It is answered, that neither then did our Saviour preach the gospel in 
his Sermon upon the Mount, when he enforced nothing but morals.— 
Is it said that man is nothing else than one foul mass of wickedness ? 
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The reckless despair, which must issue from such a statement, is 
emphatically described.—Is it urged that grace is irresistible and in- 
vincible? The absurdity of the tenet is demonstrated by its incompati- 
bility with the nature of man, and its variance with the word of God. — 
Is it insinuated that good works are “ filthy rags,” and of no account 
in the estimation of God? Whilst the atonement of Christ is shewn 
to be the exclusive cause of our salvation, it is clearly proved that 
good works are its indispensible condition.—Is it held that regene- 
ration, in the sense of a sudden, and violent, and palpable change, 
which may take place at any period of our lives, and infallibly 
assures its recipients of their salvation, is necessary for all Christians ? 
The Liturgy of the Church is adduced, to show that spiritual regene- 
ration accompanies baptism, and that we “ need not the sudden and 
violent, but only the gradual and gentle, operations of the Holy 
Ghost, which we shall probably never be able to distinguish from 
the workings of our own minds.”—Is the Episcopal form of church 
government, with the inferior orders of priests and deacons, decried ? 
It is irrefragably demonstrated to be apostolical, and, therefore, of 
divine institution; and the defenders of the Kirk, who deluged their 
country with blood to overturn such a government, are justly accused 
of arrogance and wickedness; of arrogance, in assuming that the 
whole of Christendom had been mistaken for 1500 years, in sup- 
posing Episcopacy to be apostolical ; and of wickedness, in overthrowing 
by fire and sword, instead of argument and reason, what was “ by 
no means in its own nature, or of necessity, sinful.” 

It is, unquestionably, our duty to build upon the foundation of Christ 
and his apostles; what they established must carry with it, as a matter 
of course, divine authority; and the only question now is, “ What 
was the model of Christ and his apostles?” In answering this query, 
our author takes for his guide the testimony of history, with reference 
to the subject of ecclesiastical government, and the evidence of the 
Scriptures themselves. 

Episcopacy may be traced to the very primitive ages of Christianity; and for 
1500 years there was no other. All church government of a different description 
from this is a modern invention, and, therefore, by probable argument xoé aposto- 
lical. For how could the government by Bishops have prevailed universally, as 
we know it did, from the very beginning, unless it had been instituted by the apo- 
stles? It is not credible that the persons immediately succeeding the apostles 
should have altered what the apostles established ; and, consequently, we cannot 
but conclude, that the Kirk, or any other Church not governed by Bishops, must 
give up the pretence of being founded upon the A postolical model.” —Vol. II. p. 155. 

The triple polity of our Church is traced with much perspicuity in 
the pages of Holy Writ, and we refer our readers to the work before 
us, forbearing to make further quotations from it on this head, because 


our limits necessarily confine us to a space which admits not of 


elaborate criticism. 
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How to reconcile the foreknowledge of God with the free-will of 
man, is a problem which the wisest have confessed their inability to 
solve; and His secret counsel, whereby He has constantly decreed, 
in his everlasting purpose, according to his foreknowledge, to save 
the elect, and to condemn the reprobate, is justly numbered amongst 
the most abstruse doctrines of theology. These are depths which we 
cannot fathom with the short line of human reason. “ Such knowledge 
is too wonderful and excellent for us. We cannot attain unto it,”’ 
Yet, when men bewilder themselves in these labyrinths, and pervert 
the practical lessons of the blessed charter of our hopes, by their 
curious subtleties upon these difficult points of our faith, into unmean- 
ing precepts, with which it is either *mpossible or unnecessary for us 
to comply; we are bound in charity to disabuse them of their errors. 
Happy the man, who has the talent of executing the task with the 
perspicuity, the force, and the familiar illustration of Dr. Warton, 
who, in his conference with Mrs. Milton (an inmate of an alms-house 
within his parish, and a sour disciple of the Geneva school), thus 
admirably handles the topic of God’s foreknowledge as it is connected 
with the free agency of his rational creatures, which Mrs. Milton 
thought incompatible altogether with the divine prescience. 


I endeavoured to clear up the difficulty in the following manner, Looking 
through the window I saw one of the old women at the pump, which stood in 
the centre of the court-yard, and I asked Mrs. Milton who it was?—“ It is Mrs. 
Callender,” she answered.—“ And what is she doing?’ I asked again.—“ She 
is filling her tea-kettle,” she said—“ Are you quite sure of it?’ I asked once 
more.—“ Yes, sir,” she replied, with surprise at my question ; “ 1 cannot possibly 
be mistaken; I am perfeetly certain about it."—“ Very well, then,” I said; 
“here is a circumstance, which you know certainly and infallibly; does your 
certain and infallible knowledge of the thing make Mrs, Callender do it?” 

“ No, to be sure,” she answered, “ it cannot.”—“ And yet,” I said, “ if she 
did not certainly do the thing, you could not certainly know it ””—“ Very true,” 
she replied.—* Do you understand, then,” I inquired, “ that it is her dog the 
thing which makes you infallibly know it, and not your infallible knowledge of 
it, which forces her to do it?’—“I do understand,” she said; and I think I 
understand also what you are driving at. But knowledge and foreknowledge, 
sir, are very different things.” 

“ Be patient, Mrs. Milton,” I said, interrupting her; “be patient, and we 
shall come to that in a moment. Look again, and tell me what Mrs. Callender 
is doing now.”—“ She is going back to her house, sir,” she answered, “ with her 
tea-kettle full of water.”—“ And do you know,” I inquired, “ what she will do 
when she comes there ?’—“ Yes,” she replied, “ that I do very well. (It will be 
her tea-time in half an hour; and so she will put her kettle on the fire imme- 
diately.” —“ Here, then,” I said, “ is a circumstance which you foreknow ; but 
a will ~ ay! tell me, I should think, that good Mrs. Callender does not put 

er kettle on the fire of her own free will, and quite uninfluenced by 

She was staggered at first ; but, soon collecting herself, she ptheeoe af 


— I was 
too hasty, sir, in saying that I knew very well what Mrs. Callender was going 
to do. It is likely, indeed, that she will put her kettle on the fire; but she may 
set it down, and do something else first; or, for what I know, sir, she may drop 
down dead as soon as she crosses the threshold.” 

“ She may, undoubtedly,” I said; “ and this glorious sun, which now shines 
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in so brightly through your window, may rise no more ; but you have the greatest 
human certainty, that the sun will rise to-morrow, without your foreknowledge, 
however certain, causing it to do so. Thus in the case of Mrs. Callender, &c. 

If you were like God, you would be absolutely certain, and would 
have the most perfect foreknowledge ; but Mrs. Callender would do exactly what 
she intended to do, uninfluenced by your foreknowledge, which is entirely con- 
fined to yourself, and has nothing to do with her.”"—Vol. II. p. 208. 

“ Without doubt,” continues Dr. W., “ we are here in a state of trial, and are 
accountable beings; which could not be the case, if we were not free to act. 
Our actions would be the actions of Him, who ordained them; our sins would be 
his; and if this be not blasphemy, when spoken of God, I know not what is 
blasphemy.”—Vol. IT. p. 210. 

In the course of our author’s conversations with his parishioners, 
he has occasion to notice all the quinquarticular points; and the skill, 
with which he controverts the dogmata of Calvin, deserves our warmest 
approbation. All that reformer’s favourite texts are ably rescued 


from his grasp ; and we can sincerely assure our readers that no book 


of a popular nature contains so much judicious observation upon these 


points of theology, in so small a compass, or in such an attractive form, 
as the “‘ Pastoral Conversations” of the late Dr. Warton. 

The history of poor Martha Bilson is very affecting, and forms the 
subject of the eighth chapter. She had been deceived into a hasty 
marriage with a man, whose wife was then living, and who basely 
deserted this unfortunate female under circumstances of peculiar 
distress. Her besetting sin was impatience, and our author has shewed 
us how to treat such an individual with the greatest probability of 
success. 

How poor Martha Bilson, restless, unforgiving, fretful in the be- 
ginning of her sorrows, became at length the most humble, and calm, 
and forgiving of mortals, under the judicious instructions of our pains- 
taking Rector, it is quite delightful to be taught in the beautiful 
detail of their intercourse. Indeed, the history of this altered and at 
length pious woman, displays in the liveliest colours the blessed- 
ness of Christian principles, and the strong encouragement which 
the shepherds of Christ’s flock have, under the most unpromising 
circumstances, to “ use both public and private monitions and exhor- 
tations, as well to the sick as to the whole, within their cures, as 
need shall require, and occasion shall be given.” (See the Form 
and Manner of Ordering Priests). The variety of characters intro- 
duced; the admirable good sense; the felicity of illustration; the 
descriptive scenery, interspersed through its beautiful pages, with 
its episodes of touching tenderness replete with piety, benevolence, 
and love, must secure a large share of popularity for this truly 
orthodox work. The saint may read it for its devotion; the novel- 
lover for its power of interesting the heart; the old for its com- 
fort, and the young for its cautions. The layman may read it, 
and bless God for the appointment of special ministers to tend the 
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dying; and the priest must be perfect indeed, who does not see 
much in its details, at once to stimulate his pastoral diligence, and to 
remind him of his professional deficiencies. 

The ninth chapter of this admirable work will powerfully exemplify 
the truth of what the seventeenth Article has said relative to the 
*‘ dangerous downfal, whereby the devil doth thrust men into despe- 
ration.” Yet, whilst we pity the sorrows of the wretched female, who 
believed herself to be utterly forsaken of God, and that “ the devil 
had already begun to torment her before her time,” we feel still 
increasing admiration of the talent and the zeal of our Rector, whom 
the Spirit of the Lord “ anointed to preach the Gospel to the poor,” 
“to heal the broken-hearted,” and “ to preach deliverance to the 
captives.” 

Imagine a patient possessed with the persuasion that she is a vessel 
fitted for destruction; that she has actually seen the devil with her 
own eyes in her chamber; imagine this bewildered female grievously 
diseased in body, and sorely distressed in mind; imagine her sorrows 
to be aggravated by the cruel perverseness of Calvinistic advisers, 
whose horrible notions perpetually haunt her thoughts, and “ lash her 
into madness ;” and you will have the picture of Mrs. Whiston, whose 
“ Religious Melancholy” forms the theme of the present chapter; 
and, seeing the difficulties attendant upon a case of this sort, you may 
form some adequate notion of the ability displayed in its cure. 

The tenth and last chapter, entitled “ Scepticism,” introduces 
Dr. Warton to the acquaintance of Mr. Compton, a profligate liber- 
tine, and an avowed infidel. The adroitness of the Doctor in parrying 
his attacks; the imperturbable patience with which he hears vulgar 
sarcasms upon his profession; the courteous and keen retorts by which 
he turns the scoffs of his assailants into occasions of victory; and 
the imposing dignity of manner, by which he overawes their insulting 


contumely, and yet preserves their esteem for his character, and, at 
length, secures the cordial assent of Compton to his doctrines: all 
This infidel, in the 


midst of his profligate career, was overtaken by sickness, and became 


these points are entitled to our warmest praise. 


affected with paralysis in his lower extremities. He reflected and 
became humble, and was attended by his sister, a Mrs. Harrison, 
and her husband, who called upon our Rector, to invite him to 
Mr. Compton’s house. During the first visit, Mr. C. expressed his 
surprise that, in these liberal. times, the Church retained the Atha- 
nasian Creed, especially as some of her great Prelates had acknow- 
ledged that they would have been “ glad to be rid of it.” He 
denounced its intolerance, and declared that believers in it were 
equally “ exclusive” in their notions as the Roman Catholics them- 
selves. Dr. Warton adopts the explanation, which Mr. Simeon 
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proposed in a sermon before the University of Cambridge, in. the 
year 1811, by which the damnatory clauses of that Creed are con- 
fined to the general assertion of the doctrine of the Trinity, whilst 
the intermediate part is to be considered merely as an explanation 
of the doctrine, or rather, as a proof of that doctrine, and an appeal] 
to our reason that the doctrine is true. 

Taking (says our author) the whole process together, first comes the statement 
of the matter to be proved; then the form of demonstration, which the author 
selects; and, lastly, the original proposition is now stated again as proved and 
determined. What is of consequence to you practically, is the matter finally 
settled: namely, that the three angles of a triangle, suppose, are equal to two 
right angles; the mode of proof, if there be different modes, is quite immaterial. 
Thus it is, then, here; we have a doctrine put simply; and an explanation after- 
wards at length; and then a conclusion in favour of the original doctrine. ‘To 
this alone, as being alone of importance, the penalty is annexed.—Vol. IV. p. 76. 

By limiting the damnatory clauses to the mere doctrine, as stated in the third 
and fourth verses, and resumed in the twenty-seventh, we take away all reason- 
able grounds for the charge of being uncharitable .... If a right faith be 
necessary to salvation as well as right practice, which scripture asserts, the people 
must be told so, and the certainty of the thing must be constantly brought before 
their eyes. To do this, is the true charity; to act otherwise, would be downright 
uncharitableness.—Vol. IV. p. 77. 

Our readers will easily imagine that Dr. Warton had little diffi- 
culty in combating the infidel cavils of Mr. Compton. They were 
stale, and hacknied, and frothy, and superficial. He shewed, indeed, 
that he had made himself master of the objections, which unbelievers 
have uniformly urged against Christianity, from the days of Porphyry 
and Celsus, to the age of Paine and Carlile. From the storehouses 
of Hobbes and Hume he had borrowed many a weapon, wherewith 
to assault the faith of Christians ;—‘“‘ telum imbelle sine ictu;” our 
dauntless defender, however, uniformly silenced his feeble batteries, 
and planted the Cross upon the ruins of the heathen superstructures, 
behind whose treacherous bulwarks he woyld fain have maintained 
his cause uninjured. Our space will not permit us to follow the 
Doctor through the many points which challenged his attention; 
but we assure our readers that they will find a rich repast in the 
perusal of the conferences between him and Mr. Compton. The 
Doctor’s style improves with the occasion, and he pours forth his 
admirable sentiments with more than his usual eloquence. 

Premising that Mr. Compton became, in every respect, a sincere 
penitent, and piously partook of the sacrament, and busied himself, 
during the short remainder of his days, in works of christian charity, 
we take our leave of Dr. Warton, by quoting his own account of the 
man, whom he found a sceptic and left a Christian. 

After the last conversation I saw Mr. Compton several times, and talked with 
him as usual. His faith and repentance appeared to me to be both of them 
lively and sincere ; and I was glad to perceive no tendency whatever to fanaticism 
about him, either m his langnage or conduct He always discovered a 
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proper self-humiliation, and a true distrust of himself. Beeause he had under- 
gone an entire change of heart and sentiment; he did not, therefore, assure 
himself of his indefeasible salvation, or arrogantly assume that he was sealed for 
heaven. He looked back upon bis past life, and was abased in his own eyes; 
and looked forward, not indeed without the hope of a modest diffidence, but still 
with much of its fear and trembling . . . . Of this feeling I greatly approved. 
I am shocked, and my blood almost runs cold within me, when I hear, as I too 
often do, of the greatest of sinners, with no time for solid repentance, quitting 
the world with all the religious assurance of the greatest of saints; dying, in 
short, in the worst of causes, as if they died in the very best . . . . It is a bad 
example for others; it is deeply hazardous for themselves. The conviction of 
the certainty of salvation is not salvation itself; it may be a most dangerous 
downfal.— Vol. LV. p. 231. 

No man can read these volumes without veneration for the cha- 
racter and principles of its author, nor without being convinced of 
the usefulness of the holy calling of a Parish Priest. The younger 
Clergy will see how admirably Dr. Warton contrived to adapt him- 
self to “all sorts and conditions of men.” Contemplating the blessed 
fruits of our Rector's assiduity, they will learn to estimate the 
importance of visiting the sick within their respective parishes, and 
know how to take advantage daily of the openings which may be 
afforded them, for promoting religion. Upon the recommendation 
of the Clergy, indeed, we have no doubt “ that many persons may be 
tempted to peruse the book, and may find, unexpectedly, their fancy 
pleased, their knowledge increased, and their hearts touched and 


improved.” —Preface, p. viii. 
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and we have little doubt that they were 
written currente calamo. There is 
nothing particularly striking in them ; 
and when we have said that they are 
two good Sermons, calculated rather 
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Sir Walter Scott in a pulpit! the 
author of Waverly in lawn sleeves! 
and with all the formality of a Nolo 
Episcopari ! In sober truth, the gifted 
baronet has “cordially granted” the 
request of a friend, to publish for his 
benefit two Discourses, written origi- 
nally for the sole use of that friend dur- 
ing his theological studies; at the same 
time that he does. not “ willingly con- 
sent” to their publication, lest he 
should appear to meddle with matters 
for which he has no commission. The 
author's object in their composition, 
was “to show that a rational and 
practical discourse was a task more 
easily performed, than his young friend 
seemed at the time disposed to believe :” 


for private perusal, than for public 
delivery, we are sure that the excellent 
author will expect and wish no other 
decision. Of the two discourses, the 
first is a doctrinal comparison between 
the Jewish and Christian Dispensa- 
tions; in which there is no novelty, 
exeept a curious simile between the 
former and the moon; which is cer- 
tainly more poetical than just. . The 
latter is a running paraphrase on the 
first Psalm, descriptive of “ the blessed- 
ness of the righteous;” in which we 
meet with the following passage: “A 
person, distinguished as much for his 
excesses at one period of his life, as he 
was afterwards for his repentance, 
mentioned after his happy change, that 























one day when he was in the full cateer 
of wit and gaiety, admired by the society 
of which he appeared the life, while all 
applauded, ba most envied him, he 
could not forbear groaning inwardly 
and saying to himself; OA that I were 
that dog! looking on one that chanced 
to be in the apartment.” (p. 71.) This 
anecdote is told by Doddridge of Col. 
Gardiner, in his singular life of that 
singular character : a work, by the way, 
which is one of more dangerous ten- 
dency to the cause of rational piety and 
true religion, than any of the kind with 
which we are acquainted. With respect 
to the introduction of the incident into 
Sir Walter’s discourse, we confess that 
it reminds us strongly of the pious 
ejaculation of an itinerant preacher in 
favour of himself and his hearers: Oh 
that we were all old hens! Our readers 
have probably heard the story. 

These are the only two points with 
which we have not been perfectly 
satisfied in this pamphlet, and we may 
be thought perhaps hypercritical and 
fastidious. Gladly therefore would we 
make amends by producing a speci- 
men of an opposite description, but the 
whole is of that equable merit, which 
makes the selection of a particular pas- 
sage somewhat difficult, and of course, 
in the present instance, unnecessary, 
as the work will be in every one’s hand. 
The language is highly characteristic 
of the talented author ; and the pamph- 
let cannot be read without admiring the 
versatility of his genius, and the diver- 
sity of his erudition. 

Of Confession and Absolution, and the 
Secrecy of Confession, as maintained 
by the United Church of England and 
Ireland, and as opposed to the State- 
ments of Modern Romanists, and their 
Advocates, both in Writings, and before 
Parliamentary Committees. Ry Rev. 
H. J. Topp, M.A. F.S. A. and 
M. R.S. L. Chaplain in Ordinary to 
His Majesty, and Rector of Settering- 
ton. 1828. London. Rivingtons. 


Let the Papists say what they please, 
it is ainlitidlinn a most distinguished 
feature in their Creed, that no ea is 
to be kept with heretics ; and the very 
means which they have employed to 
make us believe otherwise, are the most 
convincing evidence of the fact. The 
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measures which they have ever adopted 
in order to obtain political power have 
formed an unvaried series of invidious 
machinations against the Protestant 
Church; and in nothing is this more 
manifest, than in the artifice to which 
they have, of late years more especially, 
resorted, of asserting that there is no 
material difference in the tenets of the 
respective Churches of England and of 
Rome. ‘That this declaration is a 
breach of faith of the most shame- 
less description, will abundantly appear 
from a perusal of Mr. Todd's pamphlet, 
who, in the particular case of Absolu- 
tion, has shewn its utter falsehood, and 
exposed the design for which it has 
been fabricated. Having first set in 
array against each other the unflinching 
avowals of the early Catholics and the 
qualifying assertions of Mr. Butler, 
and Drs. Milner and Doyle in modern 
times; and having produced a Popish 
document of the year 1662, in which 
this “underhand” method of proceed- 
ing is recommended; Mr. T. adverts 
to the firm opposition of Cranmer and 
Bale, against the Popish doctrine of 
Absolution and auricular Confession, 
and tothe formation and revision of our 
Liturgy in direct opposition to these 
unauthorised tenets. After an allusion 
to the want of candour in Mr. Butler 
and Dr. Milner in their reference to 
the first publication of this Liturgy, 
the author proceeds to point out the 
discordant features in these doctrines, 
as maintained by the two Churches 
respectively, by a comparison of the 
statements respecting them as con- 
tained in the Romish Councils, and the 
writings of their most esteemed advo- 
cates, and in the Articles, Homilies, 
Canons, and other authorised docu- 
ments of the English Church. The 
opinions of the most eminent Divines 
are then produced; and the pamphlet 
concludes with the following remark. 


‘* Finally, our Church with sound judg- 
ment, and true piety, wholly opposes the 
noted Trentine Canon, upon which the 
doctrine of Romish Confession to this hour 
rests; namely, “if any shal! deny sacra- 
mental confession to be instituted by divine 
right, or to be necessary to salvation; or 
shall say, that the manner of confessing 
secretly to the priest alone is not of the 
institution and command of Christ, but a 
human invention; let him be accursed,”’ 
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She denies this, we have seen; and, with 
it, she denies sacramental absolution in any 
sense whatever. In short she asserts, in 
the words of one of her ablest sons, that 
**the confession that is necessary to the 
obtaining our pardon, must ever be under- 
stood of confession to God. Whosoever 
humbly and sorrowfully confesses his sins 
to Him, and endeavours to forsake them, 
such aman shall find pardon whether he 
confess to men or no. THIS IS THE PRo- 
TESTANT DOCTRINE; AND LET US ALL 
ADHERE TO IT, AND PRACTISE IT.” 


While upon this subject, we may as 
vell notice a small volume of Dis- 


courses (seven in number) upon the 


General Confession in the opening of 


the Liturgy; by the Rev. Thomas 
Bartlett, rector of Kingstone. Calvin- 
ism does not exactly suit our taste :— 
otherwise we should say they are above 
mediocrity. 


Historical and Biographical Atlas, or 
Charts of Sacred and Profane History 
and Biography, from the Creation 
fo the Birth of Christ. By Joun 
Bruce, Author of an Introduction to 
Geogr iphy and Astronomy. 1828. 
This Atlas consists of ten well en- 

graved folio plat s, the object of which 
is to exhibit at one view, the history, 
the biography, and the miscellaneous 
events of each period. The author 
notices the principal publications which 
have preceded his on the same subject, 
and we think he shews, successfully, 
that his work deserves the patronage of 
the public as well for the novelty of the 
plan as for its utility. “ Nor isthe author 
without hope that the christian reader, 
whilst perusing the Sacred Volume, will 
find the Atlas useful, in enabling him 
to obtain a distinct and connected view 
of the history of the people of God ; and 
of seeing the various periods when the 
Old Testament Prophets lived. It will 
also give an additional interest to trace 
the connexion between sacred and pro- 
fane history.” The Atlas has, we must 
notice, an useful ‘ Companion,’—a 
summary of Ancient History. 


Christian Readiness. A Sermon, preach- 
ed at St. Andrew's, Holborn, on 
Sivnday Afternoon, March 2, 1828, 
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occasioned by the Sudden Death of 

Ouiver Hartcn, Esq. late Treasurer 

of the City of London National 

Schools, §c. By the Rev. Roserr 

Buiack, Curate and Alternate After- 

noon Lecturer of the said Parish, 

and Honorary Secretary to the City 
of London National Schools. Riving- 
tons. 

“The memory of the just” is not 
only “blessed” in itself, but may well 
be rendered applicable to encourage in 
their survivors an imitation of the good 
deeds, which they performed during 
their earthly pilgrimage. In further- 
ance of this end, Funeral Sermons 
cannot fail of being eminently useful ; 
especially if delivered while the recol- 
lection of one who has departed in the 
true faith and fear of God is still fresh 
in the minds of the audience, to incite 
them to follow his good example. 
Such an opportunity was seized by Mr. 
Black, upon an occasion of all others 
most calculated to produce so desirable 
an effect. The true philanthropy of 
Mr. Hatch, his eminent services and 
unwearied zeal in promoting the in- 
terest of the ( hurch, and more especially 
his entire devotion both of his time 
and wealth to the support of the 
National Schools; and the pure and 
disinterested motives hy which he was 
actuated throughout his good and use- 
ful life, were duly estimated by all who 
knew him: and it is no idle panegyric 
which Mr. B. has eaneunnel upon his 
departed friend. From Luke xii. 35, 
36, the excellent preacher urges the 
necessity of being alway in a state of 
preparation for death; and proves, from 
the instance of Mr. Hatch, that such 
a state is easily rendered compatible 
with the most busy scenes of life. At 
the end of his discourse Mr. B. has 
subjoined a private meditation and 
prayer, composed by the lamented 
deceased, which aflords the most 
striking evidence of his habitual piety 
and devotion. We have not hesitated 
to copy them into another part of our 
present number.—(See p. 338.) 

An Introdiction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By T. H. Horne, M.A, Sixth 
Edition. London. Cadell. | 1828, 
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Mr. Horne is really indefatigable 
Not content with having given to the 
world the most useful and complete 
body of theological information ever 
evga every edition of his excel- 
ent work comes forward with increased 
claims to public attention. The sixth 
edition, which has just appeared, has 
been very considerably improved ; and 
by a new arrangement of the second 


and third volumes, a great part of 


which has been re-written, and in some 
instances condensed, the author has 
been enabled to introduce nearly two 
hundred pages of new and valuable 
matter. A great addition has also been 
made to the Bibliographical Index; 
and in short no labour has been spared 
to render the work worthy of that atten- 
tion, which it has so justly received. 
We cannot conclude without speak- 
ing in terms of the highest praise of 
the liberality of the publisher, who has 
furnished the work, printed as it is on 
a larger paper, with a beautiful new 
type, at the old price of the former 
edition. In truth, Mr. Horne’s book 
is the cheapest, as well as the most use- 
ful, which has ever been offered to the 
public. 


A Monitor for Young Ministers of the 
Gospel: ina Series of Letters from 
a Father toa Son. London. Long- 
man and Co. 1828. 12mo. 7s. 


There is so much sound sense, solid 
argument, and sober advice in this 
little volume, that we cannot be too 
earnest in recommending it to those 
for whom it is more immediately de- 
signed. The light in which the writer 
has viewed the principles by which 
the younger clergy should be actuated 
in the performance of their duties, in 
their amusements, and in society, is 
that which every rational Christian 
must admit to be most correct and 
judicious. We may safely affirm that 
if the clerical character were generally 
formed upon the model which is here 
exhibited, the cavils which are raised 
by the thoughtless on the one hand, 
and the fanatic on the other, against 
the sacred profession, would be render- 
ed far less frequent, or, to say the least, 
far more groundless. 
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The Substance of a Sermon, preached in 
the Church of the United Parishes of 
St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St. 
Ann, Blackfriars, London: on Sun- 
day, March 2, 1828, in consequence 
of the Fall of the Brunswick Theatre. 
By Joun Crementson, Lecturer of 
the said United Parishes. Seeley & 
Sons. 8vo. 1s. 


We treat our readers with the follow- 
ing morceau from this precious tirade 
against our venerable Establishment, 
which the author has dignified with the 
appellation of a Sermon ! 


It is true that to the doors of our Metro- 
politan Churches are annually attached a list 
of Clergymen, appointed to preach in Lent. 
But are they all distinguished as men of 
God, who b'ow the trumpet in Zion,— 
Watchmen who sound an alarm in Gop's 
holy mountain,—as Sons of Thunder, who 
make the inhabitants of the land tremble, 
and mourn and turn to the Lorp? Or are 
not many of them men, who wink at the 
prevailing corruption,—Men whose minis- 
terial apathy leaves unruffled the stagnant 
pool,—Men whose indifference confirms 
and perpetuates the formality of the Church 
of England’s fast ? 


This, gentle reader, is from the pen 
of aman, who calls himself a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and was 
actually delivered in one of the Parish 
Churches of this Metropolis. But how 
dares Mr. Clementson to calumniate 
from a London pulpit a set ofmen, who, 
whether we regard their public useful- 
ness or private virtues, rank among the 
most worthy members of the commu- 
nity? Although we wonder at the 
effrontery of the gentleman, we are 
well acquainted with the motive which 
suggested the attack; that most Chris- 
tian of all christian graces, Revenge ! Be 
it known that in one or more instances, 
it has been thought proper by these 
Lent Preachers to cntode Mr. C. from 
their pulpits, in consequence of the 
known heterodoxy of the tenets which 
he inculcates. There is abundance of 
proof in the sermon before us, that they 
did not act unadvisedly ; but we for- 
bear to stain our pages, and nauseate 
the public, by any additional specimens. 
The thing is beneath criticism: and 
the author of course never saw the 
inside of a College. 
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The Holy Week. London: Rivingtons. 


1828. 12mo. 5s. 


This is really a delightful little book. 
The whole scheme of Christian Re- 
demption is familiarly explained, and 

ractically improv by means of 
Jean Stanho»ve’s excellent Commen- 
tary on the Epistles and Gospels for 
Passion Week ; together with that on 
the Easter Holy ~~ digested into 
one discourse. There is ample matter 
for devotional exercise; though per- 
haps a suitable Dna at the end of 
each day’s meditation would have 


rendered the work somewhat more 
complete. 
FINE ARTS. 
Salvator Mundi in Gold. Every 





tasteful admirer of the Fine Arts will 
recognize this head of the Redeemer to 
be from the celebrated original in the 
possession of the Marquis of Exeter, 
which attracts so many visitors to 
Burleigh House. It is executed in a 
soft and delicate style of engraving, 
extremely well calculated to give the 
calm and benign character which the 
subject requires, and which this head 
so eminently possesses, assisted, as we 
think it is, by the new style in which 
it is given to the public—worked in 
gold upon cannula meee It is pub- 
lished at 7s. 6d. ; a price so reasonable, 
that it is evident the artist (J. W. 
Cook, 37, London-Road) calculates on 
an extensive sale, which we think the 
beauty of this head will ensure to it. 





WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Lectures on the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Bible, with Two Prelimi- 
nary Lectures on Theological Study and 
Theological Arrangement. New edition. 
To which are now added, Two Lectures 
on the History of Biblical Interpretation. 
By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. & F.S.A. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 8vo. 14s. 

Hore Catechetice ; or, an Exposition 
of the Duty and Advantages of Public 
Catechising in Church ; in a Letter to the 
Bishop of London. By W.S. Gilly, M.A. 
12mo. 5s. 
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A Compendious View of the Proofs of 
the Authenticity and Inspiration of the 
Old and New Testaments. 12mo. 3s. 

An Historical Inquiry into the probable 
Causes of the Rationalist Character, lately 
predominant in the Theology of Ger- 
many. By E. B. Pusey, M.A. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. By 
George Stanley Faber, B.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1d. 16s. 

The Harp of Judah: a Selection of 
Poems relative to the Conversion of the 
Jews, and to Missionary and other Re- 
ligious Societies. Foolscap 8vo, in cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Self-Knowledge and Im- 
provement, comprising a familiar View of 
the Intellectual Powers and Moral Cha- 
racteristics of Human Nature. Designed as 
an Introduction to Mental Philosophy, and 
principally adapted for Young Persons en- 
tering into active Life. By Thomas Finch. 
Third edition. 12mo. Price 4s. 

The Commission and consequent Duties 
of the Clergy, in a Series of Discourses, 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in April, 1826. By Hugh James 
Rose, B.D. 8vo. 8s. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Life and Times of Archbishop 
Laud, by John P. Lawson, M. A. is pre- 
paring for Publication, in 1 volume, 8vo. 

The Rev. Richard Warner will shortly 
publish an edition of the Book of Psalms 
according to the Authorized Version, with 
practical Reflexions and Notes, in one 8vo 
volume, 

Wyckliffe’s Wycket, (a Treatise against 
Transubstantiation) reprinted verbatim 
from the Nuremberg edition of 1548, 
edited by the Rev. T. P. Pantin, M. A. 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, is announced 
for early Publication. 

Annotations on the Apocalypse; in- 
tended as a Sequel to those of Mr. Eisley on 
the Gospels, and of Mr. Prebendary Slade 
on the Epistles; and thus to complete a 
Series of Comments on the whole of the 
New Testament, for the use of Students in 
Prophetical Scripture. By John Chappel 
Wuodhouse, D. D. Dean of Lichfield. 

Speedily will be published, a Statement 
relative to Serampore, supplementary to 
the “ Brief Memoir.”” With an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. John Forster. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLL OL OL OR i 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. f 


None of our readers can be ignorant that there exists at present a 
Society under this name, one avowed object of which is the dissemination 
of the doctrines and principles of the Church of England amongst tlie 
heathen. For this purpose clergymen are appointed and fitted out to 


labour in the uncultivated places of the spiritual vineyard, and to give # 
periodical reports of their several successes. Of the excellence of such ie 


a principle no doubt can be entertained by any member of the Church; 
and the fitness and necessity of such an institution long ago commended 


itself to the sense of the Chureh, when the celebrated Society for Pro- i 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts was constituted. But since the i 

constitution of this Society, and its universal support on the part of all F 

that is authoritative in the Church, it must appear extraordinary that is 
another Society, professing exactly the same. objects, should arise. 

The Bible Society has asserted its distinction from the Society for if 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, by professing to advocate a more 4 
Catholic principle, and to combine in one irresistible phalanx the whole if 
host of Christian believers; but the Church Missionary Society does Hi 
no such thing ; it professes to teach the doctrines of the Church through 4 
the agency of the ministers of the Church: its objects, as avowed by i 


its officers, are neither preparatory, nor collateral, nor auxiliary to those 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; but they are in 
strictness IDENTICAL with them. 

We mean not here to impeach the sincerity of those who avow these 
objects and these motives; but we cannot lend our approbation to their 
judgment. ‘The course which they have taken is most extraordinary & 
when compared with their profession. ‘They seem to have quite for- 
. gotten the oft-told tale of the bundle of sticks. Did the numbers of the 

Church Missionary Society aceede to the lists of the old and authorised 
Society, their aid would be powerful and effective. But acting by 
themselves, they weaken the hands of that Society by subtracting from 
its contributors, while they decline that strength which they might r 
; otherwise possess from the influence and authority which marshals the 
operations of the old Society. 

That this is not only the necessary tendency of such an institution, 
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‘ but that these have been its actual consequences, facts will demonstrate. ie 

a The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is very inadequately x 

e supported, as its own reports evince ;—reports, which, however calum- A 

: niated by men unfavourable to a// religion, ate yet sanctioned by such il 
; authority as permits not any honourable man to call their financial 

t correctness in question. Now it is but fair to presume that all such 4 

. persons as were willing to contribute money to the objects of that 


Society, would have contributed it to the Society itself, had no other 
channel existed ; and, therefore, it might have been expected that all 
the money which the Church Missionary Society has collected since 
its establishment, would have passed through the hands of the original 
Society: inasmuch as it is impossible to conceive that those whose 
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objects were the spiritual interests of the Church, would have placed 
less confidence in the high official names, which give their strength to 
that Society, than the respectable, but far less authoritative, con- 
ductors of the other. And that such money must, from the very 
circumstances, have achieved a greater good than it could have done 
in the hands of a less powerful and less authorised body, however 
zealous, must be apparent to all who reflect on the subject, and whose 
object is the dissemination of the pure Christianity inculcated by the 
Church of England. 

The Church Missionary Society, in proof of the sincerity of their 
views, often appeal to the scholarships founded by them in Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, and to the support which they received from the 
learned, orthodox, and zealous Bishop Heber. But their sincerity is 
not the point contested; it is the policy of their institution which 
we impugn. That College, and the Christian world in general, will 
not be slow to acknowledge the obligation conferred by the Church 
Missionary Society, in the endowment of those scholarships. Nor will 
the patronage of the judicious Bishop Heber be any proof of the 
soundness of their policy. The situation which he held is one of such 
extraordinary difficulty and delicacy, that it can never be drawn into 
precedent to justify a similar course of action in positions essentially 
different. If Bishop Heber could have attained the object nearest his 
heart, no doubt he would have brought the whole of our Eastern 
Empire to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. But 
where al/ could not be obtained, the Bishop did not refuse to obtain a 
part. The great point was the conversion of the native population to 
the faith of Christ. On the attainment of this point, the missionaries 
of various sects were employed : even the Romanists were not inactive. 
The Bishop, therefore, had the winds and tides of sectarianism to con- 
tend with; and while he still kept in view the haven where he would 
be, he was obliged to make it by oblique approaches ; and by using that 
portion of existing force which would act in the direction he contem- 
plated, causes which he could not suppress he endeavoured to re- 
gulate. Nothing could be more essential to the attainment of the 
point desired, than to throw into the back-ground all the differences 
which existed among the various sects who strove to gain footing in 
India. With this view Bishop Heber countenanced all, and encouraged 
all. Had all preached the doctrines, and promoted the discipline of 
the Church, no doubt that great man would have been far better 
satisfied with the fruits of his labours. But though all did not preach 
the Church, all did preach Christ, and it was better that He should be 
preached imperfectly, or (in non-essentials) incorrectly, than that this 
vast peninsula should lie totally in heathen darkness. This the Bishop 
felt, and with this view he acted. Beside which, any cause which had 
operated to introduce distrust of Christianity among the natives, even 
in its least perfect forms, must have had its proportionate action on 
the labours of the Indian Church. Bishop Heber found the Church 
Missionary Society at work in India, and he gave them his support, as 
he supported the sectarians; and the Church Missionary Society en- 
joyed his patronage on the same principle which the sectarians did, and 
on no other. 
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The whole subject, however, assumes an entirely different com- 
plexion, when these circumstances are removed. Differences of re- 
ligious opinion in this country are too notorious to be concealed, while 
their nature is such as not to bring doubts on the object of difference 
to any well-informed mind. There is no reason why our Bishops 
should give their countenance or patronage to any private or schis- 
matical views of Christianity. Believing ‘“ the faith once delivered to the 
saints” to have been faithfully preserved in the bosom of the English 
Church, they judge harshly of no man, but they wisely and piously 
bestow their benevolence on those institutions, in which that faith is 
preserved and communicated. In aiding the religious proficiency of their 
brethren at home, they avail themselves of the channel of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ‘They have a society for the same 
purpose abroad. And why should more than one such society exist ? 
Upon what principle of advantage to religion, or to the Church, can 
the friends of another society, for exactly the same purposes, take their 
ground? Surely unity of purpose requires unity of agency, and unity 
of instruments; any other means must necessarily impair the general 
strength, for it will look like dissent, and it certainly will be disunion. 
Bishop Heber, we know, countenanced all sects, not that he held their 
opinions alike, or indifferent, but because he had to contend with an 
evil to which all minor ones were incomparable. But no churchman, 
who does not stand in that peculiar situation, that it is his duty to 
afford assistance to the preaching of dissenters, can be bound to support 
the Church Missionary Society, who, though no dissenters from the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church, yet are so far hostile to the 
interests of the old incorporated Church Society, that they reduce its 
numbers and weaken its resources, without substituting an equivalent 
in permanency and authority with the country. 

That the Church Missionary Society is regarded by the: Dissenters 
not as an auxiliary, but an impediment to the interests of the Church 
of England, may be fairly inferred from the following report of a 
speech made by the Rev.Charles Simeon, at the meeting of the 
Cambridge Church Missionary Association. ‘The Report is extracted 
from the local paper, the Cambridge Chronicle ; and there is no reason 
to suppose it incorrect. 

“ There was one consideration which the Secretary of the Parent Society had 
left unnoticed : he alluded to the support which the Society might vow receive 
from Dissenters. This was cattep the Church Missionary Society: but there 
were no Test Acts here. The Test Acts were now repealed, and the co-operation 
or Dissenters would show that as we were onE IN FAITH (!!!) so we were also 
one in heart and in love.” 


This speech we consider most important. ‘‘ The support which the 
Society might now receive from Dissenters!” Why now, or at any 
other time? So far as the Rev. Gentleman’s meaning may be con- 
jectured, because the Test Act is repealed. A most extraordinary 
sequitur. The Test Act imposed civil disabilities on Dissenters, but 
never restricted them from contributing to the interests of the Church, 
from which, we supposed, they were withheld by conscience alone, 
which would still continue to operate the same effects. Will the repeal 
of the Test Act produce one dissenting subscriber to the Incorporated 
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Society, reduced as its finances are? or to the Society for Building 
Churches, the last shilling of whose funds is exhausted? We are 
certain it will not. The Dissenters understand their game too well. 
But the reason of the distinction is plain. ‘This Society is called 
the Church Missionary Society. This the Dissenters know; they 
know that, whatever its advocates may intend, it is, in effect, only 
called so; that its real tendency is to weaken the Church, and with 
this view they may conscientiously support it, without leave from the 
Test Act. Surely, however, Mr. Simeon exceeded the sanctions of 
his brethren, when he argued that they and the Dissenters were 
ONE 1N FAITH. ‘The conscientious Dissenter we respect ; but if he be 
one in faith with us, then is he no Dissenter at all, and the term is a 
misnomer. If the co-operation of Dissenters would show that they are 
one in faith with the Church Missionary Society, it would prove either 
that the Dissenters assume this name without understanding its 
meaning, or that the Society asserts an appellation to which it is in no 
respect entitled. 

In the provincial and auxiliary branches of this Society, much is 
said and done, which, however it might please Mr. Simeon, must, we 
suppose, be unpalatable to a Society thus constituted. We have known 
an instance where a Dissenter volunteered to move a resolution at one 
of their subordinate periodical exhibitions, and where a large majority 
of the Committee were in favour of intrusting it to his care. But we 
never heard a single instance of interference on the part of the 
dissenting interest in the affairs of the Incorporated Society ; although 
that Society is not called a Cuurcn Missionary Society, and does not 
so prominently advance the precise character of its tenets. Such facts 
are strong presumptions that the Dissenters regard the Church Mis- 
sionary Society as only “called” so, and being essentially, though 
unintentionally, a very different thing. 

We are antiquated enough to be, and bold enough to profess our- 
selves, FRIENDS OF CONSISTENCY. We cannot bring ourselves to believe 
so ill of our National Church as to suppose that we may not be 
consistent in her communion, and yet not infringe “ the bond of peace” 
with the Dissenters; and if we cannot also embrace “the unity of the 
spirit,” that is no fault of ours. Men are allowed to dissent from our 
doctrines and discipline, and enjoy their own, so far as is consistent 
with the political rights of all. We may live in perfect Christian 
harmony with the Dissenters; but that we should advocate their 
doctrines, and advance the interests of dissent at the expense of the 
Church, is really too much to expect, even in this liberal age. Either 
their cause is better than ours, or it is worse. If we think it better, let 
us give up our own, and join it. If we consider it worse, let us have 
the consistency “ to refuse the evil, and choose the good.” 

Doubtless unity of object and feeling in a religious cause is a most 
commendable thing; and the Scriptures are earnest in the inculcation 
of it. But when we read this duty in the Scriptures, let us be careful 
to read the whole duty. Ifthe Dissenters are so very “liberal” as to 
encourage our missions, when they have missions of their own, let them 
make one step more, and it will give them the credit of consistency as 
well as that of liberality ; let them return at once into the bosom of the 
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National Church. For surely it would not cost their consciences more 
to attend the communion of the Church, than to provide for the exten- 
sion of that communion. If the instance of Bishop Heber be alleged, 
we have before said, it is nothing to the point. The Dissenters are not 
obliged to encourage any opinion, save their own, as the Bishop was ; 
and, to do them justice, they seldom bestow their encouragement in 
any other way. ‘The fact that they have an understanding with the 
Church Missionary Society, is therefore the strongest argument that 
the effects of that Society are considered, by them at least, not to be 
favourable to the Established Church. 

The time therefore is now arrived when all the sound members of 
the Church Missionary Society, who engaged in it with the objects 
which they avowed, should be practically sensible of what they are 
effecting ; draining the resources of a much more effective and much 
more authoritative body, and opening a point whence the malice and 
worldly-mindedness of dissent may insensibly establish itself, and run 
up a battery against the Church. We do not mean to attribute malice 
and worldly-mindedness to the Dissenters as a body; but that such 
qualities as these exist among them, even themselves must allow, unless 
they assert superhuman pretensions. Wherever these do exist, it is 
obvious how they will be exercised. Let those who really perceive 
the danger, and are sincerely friendly to the advancement of the doctrine 
and the discipline of the Church among heathen countries, because 
convinced that therein are contained the soundest views and the most 
effective ministrations of the Gospel, transfer their subscriptions to the 
Incorporated Society, where there is no danger from schismatical 
ambuscades ; and, if the dregs of the Church Missionary Society should 
fall into the hands of the Dissenters, we shall have the advantage of 
coping with an open adversary, instead of perpetually guarding against 
a domestic foe. 

Zed mdrep, GAAA od pioa vm’ Hépos vias "Axa" 
Nolfncov 5 alépny’ bos & dpOarpmoiow Werbar* 
"EN AE @AEI kul ddAeccov, érel vi Tor edadev ovTws. 
Hom. In. XVII. 645. 
~_&-- 
STATE OF SLAVERY AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Vicarage, Bedfont, Middlesex, March 8, 1828. 

Mr. Eprror.—In various Magazines of the day, it appears to me, 
that fuli justice is not done to the efforts of benevolent Englishmen in 
our colonies to alleviate the hardships of slavery; and as that subject 
has of Jate employed the attention of Parliament and the public, this 
want of candour becomes more remarkable and offensive. In the 
New Monthly Magazine, and in a pamphlet appended to the 
Christian Observer of March, much invective is levelled against the 
local government of the Cape of Good Hope, while no allusion is 
made to any attempts to lessen the miseries of slavery in that settle- 
ment. This omission, if it arise from ignorance, impugns the knowledge 
— if from design, the honour of such writers ; in either case it weakens 
the value and credibility of their statements. 


It is not my intention—nor have I the means—to vindicate generally 
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the Cape government, or its conduct on this point; but having 
resided at the Cape of Good Hope during the whole of Sir John 
Cradock’s (now Lord Howden) government, I can most confidently 
aver, that every effort was made by his Lordship to protect the rights 
and vindicate the wrongs of the slave, Hottentot, and apprentice (or 
prize negro). His Lordship found slavery at the Cape, and he had no 
power to annulit; but he had both the power and the will to lessen the 
mischiefs and miseries of an existing and legal evil. ‘To prove the 
reality of his Lordship’s benevolence on this subject, I enclose to you 
copies of two Sermons,* which [ preached at Cape ‘own; which Sermons 
were printed at the Government Press, translated at his Lordship’s 
desire into Dutch, and officially dispersed through the colony. The 
Cape swarms with missionaries of different sects ; while their registers 
in England are loud and incessant in their praise. I do not quarrel 
with their zeal. I would only endeavour to excite those periodicals, 
avowedly attached to Church and State, to do common justice to the 
friends of both. A stauncher friend to the Church of England does 
not exist than Lord Howden; a more benevolent man there cannot be, 
No Governor could more deeply and sincerely deplore the evils of 
slavery, or more actively and uniformly labour to lessenthem. True 
to the interests of the Church to which he belonged, he was yet the 
kind patron of all missionaries. His grant to the London Missionary 
Society of a large and valuable tract of land in Albany, called, by his 
Lordship’s express desire, Theopolis ; and his unceasing and generous 
patronage of the Moravian settlements, both at Bavian’s Kloof and 
Groene Kloof, sufficiently attest this. 

With respect to the cruelties and injustice of slavery, in all right minds 
there can be but one feeling. As to the best mode of putting an end to 
these evils, it is not my present intention to hazard an opinion; but I 
cannot permit the humane exertions of such a man as Lord Howden, 
to be slandered or passed by. I hate slavery as cordially as the most 
zealous and reckless of emancipators. I raised my voice manfully and 
fearlessly against its vices, in the midst of those who justified its 
enormities, and fattened on its wrongs; and in all my views and 
exertions I was cordially aided by his Excellency, the then Governor, 
Lord Howden. 

On one point we may rest assured, that it is not by ex-parte state- 
ments good will result, either to this or any other cause, however 
valuable the object, or even blameless the motive. Nor is it very 
encouraging to the efforts of either present or future Governors of 
colonies to find, that their predecessors, who, surrounded with local 
difficulties and conflicting interests, have honestly dared to do their 
duty, are unjustly arraigned or intentionally forgotten. 

Lord Howden could not abolish slavery; but he ameliorated its 
condition to the utmost of his power, consistently with the safety of 
the white population. Prudence is as far removed from apathy, as 
Quixotic from genuine philanthropy. It is a very easy matter, and 
popularity is purchased at a very cheap cost by so doing, to indite 


* These Sermons we have read; and we think that the arguments used in them for 
the amelioration of slavery, would satisfy the mind of every just and wise abolitionist. 
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sentimental essays, or invidious criticisms, on colonial topics, in this 
country; but let such writers personally visit the scenes they so 
glowingly and fluently describe, and they will there learn the value of 
that rare and arduous virtue—the performance of duty in the midst of 
actual and pressing perils. 
I beg to remain, Sir, your very faithful servant, 
Rosert Jones, D. D. 
Formerly Senior Chaplain at the Cape of Good Hope. 


a el 
ON GENESIS IV. 1. 


Mr. Eprror.—The expressions used by Eve on the birth of her 
first-born, “I have gotten a man from the Lord,” Gen. iv. 1, have 
given rise to long and eager disputes; and it must be allowed to be no 
easy matter to ascertain their meaning. ‘The writers who have dis- 
cussed the subject may be divided into two classes—those who think 
that she intended nothing more by them than to acknowledge the 
peculiar favour and blessing of God in enabling her to conceive, and 
bring forth a son,—and those who consider them as an expression of 
her belief, either that Cain was the promised seed that should bruise 
the serpent’s head; or that she then obtained a proof that the promise 
of the Messiah would be fulfilled. No other mode of interpreting the 
words can be reasonably adopted, than to explain them in reference 
either to Eve’s thankfulness to the Deity in giving her progeny, or to 
her gratitude and exultation in the thought that the divine promise of 
a great Deliverer was then accomplished, or about to be accomplished. 
Names of such distinguished merit are ranged on both sides, that it is 
impossible to say which way the balance preponderates; and if the 
question can be determined at all, it must be by the application of 
that criticism which forms the basis of all sound biblical interpretation. 

The verb used by Eve in her ejaculation is 71) kana, respecting 
which Michaelis observes, ‘‘ adquirendi, emendi, possidendi, notiones 
certe, videntur tamen illis et alia, pariendi, creandi, parandi, addenda;” 
and in proof appeals to Gen. iv. 1. xiv. 19, 20. Deut. xxxii. 6. Zech. 
xiii. 5. Job xxxvi. 33.* The first of these texts must be left out of 
consideration, as being the passage in dispute. In the second, God is 
styled “the possessor of heaven and earth;” in the third he is called 
“ thy father that hath bought thee;” and so the Psalmist addresses God, 
“thou hast possessed my reins;” Ps. cxxxix. 13; in all which texts 
the verb is used, and ought to retain its usual sense of possessing or 
acquiring. The fourth, according to the authorised version, is, “ I 
am an husbandman, for man taught me to keep cattle from my youth ;” 
which, though sanctioned by the Targum and some modern transla- 
tions, cannot be endured, the sense being clearly, as Archbishop 
Newcome renders it, “I am a man that tilleth the ground; for another 
man (or rather, a man) hath possessed me from my youth; or, as Dr, 
Blaney’s version is, ‘for a man hath had the property of me.” The 











* Supplem. ad Lex. No. 2273. See also Lex, Cocceii ed. Schulz. & Simonis ed. 
Eichhorn. 
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meaning is the same if it be rendered, with Rosenmiiller, “ nam emit 
me aliquis a pueritia mea.”* The last text is Job xxxvi. 33. * the 
noise thereof sheweth concerning it, the cattle also concerning the 
vapour;” where it is sufficient for my purpose to remark, that, what- 
ever may be the meaning of the verse, the Hebrew word rendered 
cattle, cannot have any signification which would go to prove that the 
notion pariendi ever belongs to the verb. 

From this examination of the passages where kana has been sup- 
posed to have the sense of pario, it is obvious that not one of them has 
a reference to the process of human generation. It occurs in Prov. 
viii. 22. which, in another publication, I have rendered, “ Jehovah 
possessed me, the beginning of his way, before his works of old,” and 
have applied it to the divine and eternal generation of the Son.t To 
the view of this chapter which I then took I still adhere; but at any 
rate the verb must be allowed to be there predicated of some divine 
attribute or operation, if not of the eternal Logos; and, consequently, 
not of any human birth. We must, therefore, conclude that, setting 
aside Gen. iv. 1. it is never applied to the production of human 
offspring. 

It is remarkable that Eve calls her first-born W°N, ish, a man; though 
I believe no example can be produced when it signifies a child. It 


sometimes denotes @ male, in opposition to the female, as Gen. vil. 2; 


but, if I am not mistaken, it always, when applied to an individual of 


the human species, denotes an adult, one who is of virile age. 

The variety of renderings of WT DN, eth Jehovah, considering that 
no difference of opinion can reasonably exist as to the meaning of one 
of them, is truly wonderful.{ By most of the ancient, and many of the 
modern translators, the former little word, which has occasioned the 
main difficulty, is taken for a preposition, and variously rendered 
“ from the Lord,” “ with the Lord,” “ by the Lord,” “ according to 
the Lord.”§ As this particle occurs above 8000 times in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, examples may doubtless be produced of each of the senses 
annexed to it in these versions. He who, without an undue bias toa 
preconceived opinion, shall examine the collections of Noldius, will 
scarcely be disposed to deny the truth of this observation. For 
my part, I freely acknowledge that it is often used as a preposition, 
denoting ab, cum, per, secundum; but it by no means follows that it 
must be so taken in the place under examination, for it is also fre- 
quently used as the sign of the accusative case, and in which way it is 
to be understood here must be determined by other considerations. 
Let it first be inquired, what can be inferred from those renderings 
which take eth for a preposition, supposing them to be just. 


* Michaelis, Supplem. Nos. 2273 and 2275, proposes to divide the text differently, 
ind to read it thus 933% FOI, and tor der it, “ager enim fuit peculium a pueritia ;” 
which is justly rejected by Rosenmiiller; Scholia in Zech. xiii. 5. 

+ Attempt towards an Improved Translation of the Proverbs of Solomon, 8vo. 1819. 

t Hewlett, in his note on the place, says, ‘‘ Some suppose that ‘ Lord’ here refers to 
her husband, and that she expresses her joy on being delivered of a male child, agreeably 
to God's benedict ch. i. 28.’ But surely no o can entertain such a suspicion who 





examines the original: for who ever heard of the incommunicable name JEHOVAH being 
given to a woman’s husband ? 
§ They may be seen in Pfeiffer, Dub. Vex. Scr. 11.; Poli Synop. & Critici Saeri in loc. 
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Now it may be asserted that, even on this supposition, we shall not 
be compelled to reject the explanation which refers the expressions to 
the promised Redeemer. Eve may still be understood to declare + 
her belief that she had, at the birth of Cain, obtained the expected 
Deliverer, or the proof that he would at some time appear in the 
world, from the kindness of Jehovah, with his aid, through his favour, 
or according to his great mercy. If such an interpretation is neither 
forced nor unnatural, which surely will be readily granted, it cannot be 1 
proved that the words are a mere expression of gratitude to heaven 1 
for the blessing of offspring. Hence, should it be possible to estabish : 
satisfactorily any of the translations before-mentioned, the reference ; 
to the Messiah may be admitted. a 

But further, the ascription of divinity to him will not thereby be ll 
necessarily excluded. ‘The words ish eth Jehovah may mean “ the 
man from Jehovah,” the Deliverer who was expected from God, the 
anthropomorphic Word; or ‘“ the man with Jehovah,” him who united 
the divine and human natures in one Christ; or “ the man” who was 
appointed ‘ by or through Jehovah” to be the Redeemer of the world. vy 

It would be ridiculous to contend that these inferences must be 
adopted; but we shall not greatly err if we denominate them quite as i 
probable as any other interpretation, if eth be taken as a preposition. 


Nay, we should be justified in declaring them more so; for if nothing ix 
more had been intended than an expression of gratitude for the i 
blessing of offspring, the Hebrew would most likely have been ie 
TW, WM Oy, MAND; which are employed according to the usual : 


’ 


< ipaer=* 


idiom to express “ by the divine aid or favour,” “ Deo juvante,” as 
will be evident by consulting in the original, Deut. xxxiii. 29. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 45. Ps. lx. 14. eviii. 14, Jer. iii. 23. Isa. xlv. 17. Hosea i, 7. iis 

The phrase ish eth Jehovah is, indeed, without example in the sacred 
writings ; a circumstance which rather confirms the idea that something 
more was meant by Eve than a mere acknowledgment of gratitude to 
God for the birth of her son, as that might have been expressed, 
without ambiguity, in phraseology usual with the Hebrews. The in- f 
spired historian, we may rest assured, if he had taken the words for ¥ 
such an acknowledgment, would not have departed from the customary 
idiom. He must have had some motive for doing so, which cannot 
well be supposed any other, than his understanding Eve to declare 
her belief that she had, at the event which gave occasion to them, 
obtained the promised blessing of a Redeemer, or at least a proof that 
the promise would in due time be fulfilled. At the same time the 
evidence is not such as to remove all doubt. Room is still left 
for hesitation; and opinions might continue to be divided as to the 
propriety of explaining the words as a designation of the Messiah, 
descriptive of his divinity; though it cannot in reason be denied to be 
as probable, at least, as any interpretation of those renderings, where 
eth is construed as a preposition.* a 
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* Gussetius, Comment. Ling. Hebs in vuc. me. E. 2., who takes eth as a preposition 
in the sense of cum, offers a singular explanation, viz., “‘ se jam possidere virum, qui sit 
suus, cujus ipsa sit domina;” as if Eve, in reference to her subjection to her husband, 
ch. III. 16., consoled herself, at the birth of Cain, with the notion that she had then 
gotten a man over whom her maternal rights gave her authority. But this is too ab- 
surdly whimsical to need refutation. 
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Some other translations have been proposed, which ought not to b« 
overlooked. “I have gotten a man (a man-child) from the Lord,” 
Dawson; “ I have acquired a god-like man-child,” Geddes; “ I have 
gotten the man, according to the word of Jehovah,” Kennicott. The 
expressions are understood in a very different way by Vogel in his 
Notes upon the Annotations of Grotius. Because Adam Is said to 
have begot a son “ in his own likeness,” Gen. v. 3. \yY973, bidhmutho, 
he supposes that eth Jehovah signifies the same as FF NWT, 
bidhmuth Jehovah, and that Moses meant to indicate that Cain was 
begotten while Adam remained in the first state in which he was created. 
But the answer is obvious. ‘There is not a shadow of evidence of any 
analogy between these two phrases; and so far from Cain being be- 
gotten during the pristine state of our first parents, it is expressly 
stated, that Adam, after the fall and expulsion from Paradise, “ knew 
Eve his wife, and she conceived, and bare Cain.” 

Some again take eth for a substantive, as Schulz, who renders the 
phrase ‘“ dono Jehove obtinui prolem masculam,” because «o3] 
(in Heb. letters 1N) signifies a gift: such likewise is the interpretation 
of Simon.* But the Arabic word to which appeal is made is not the 
same as the Hebrew NX, which it cannot therefore be supposed to 
illustrate ; neither is there the least evidence that the latter is ever 
used in the Hebrew Bible in the sense of a gift, or the act of giving ; 
nor, if such an instance could be found, would the interpretation re- 
sulting from it differ from that of those translators who understand eth 
as a preposition ; for to describe offspring as the gift of God, is tanta- 
mount to saying, that it is from, with, by, or through Jehovah. 

Of the various translations which have been hitherto reviewed, there 
is not one that can satisfy the cautious philologist. Those who render 
eth as a noun, rely upon mere conjecture, unsupported by even feasible 
grounds; and to those who construe it as a preposition, it may be 
objected that they offend against the Hebrew idiom; for, as we have 
seen, the proper phraseology for expressing the meaning generally 
intended by these versions is very different. I say generally intended, 
because some who have adhered to this method of rendering it, explain 
the phrase in reference to the Messiah, and such interpretation has 
been shown to be quite as probable as any other. Neither mode of 
translation, moreover, rests upon direct and positive evidence, equal 
to convince a cautious inquirer. It is not enough to shew that the 
words are separately used in the senses annexed to them ; it must be 
shewn that they are so used in cases of similar construction. Is there, 
then, any example where eth, followed by Jehovah, is to be received as 
a noun? Is there any text, where, in a similar juxta-position, eth is to 
be construed as a preposition? Is there any instance of these two 
words being used to express “‘ by, or through the favour of God?” 
None: none at least have been brought forward; and till some are 
produced, the negative may be safely taken for granted; and what 
stronger argument need we require against any rendering, than that 
it is opposed to the general idiom and construction? Nor even if a 
solitary instance can be found, will it make much difference in the case, 


Simonis Lex. Heb. in voc. 





* Schulz Scholia in Vet. Test. in loc. ; 
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as being only an exception to that general usage, to which we are 
bound by every sound principle to adhere, till some urgent reason is 
given for departing from it. But none can be alleged in the present 
| instance, except upon the assumption that one or other of the trans- 
lations which have been reviewed must be true; which cannot reason- 
t ably be affirmed, so long as there is another primé facie equally 
) probable. 
) Concluding, therefore, as we justly may, that the versions hitherto 
considered cannot demand our assent, it remains to examine whether 
there is not another supported by more satisfactory reasons. The 
) confirmation of any particular interpretation of a passage overthrows, 
by necessary implication, every other. If the version about to be 
: | discussed can be proved to rest upon firm and unshaken grounds, all 
; those above mentioned, by inevitable consequence, crumble into dust. 
We are therefore imperiously called wpon to subject it to a careful and : 
serious examination, as well by reason of the great importance attached i 
to it, as of the eminent names by which it has been sanctioned, among 
whom may be numbered Schindler, Forster, Cocceius, Luther, Altingius, 
Pfeiffer, Helvicus, Schmidt, Hensel, Fagius, Pellican, Buddeus, Deylin- 
gius, Gill, Stackhouse, Edwards, Parkhurst, Faber. The version in 
defence of which this host of learned critics is arrayed is, ‘ I have 
gotten a man (or rather the man), the Jehovah.” But as no inter- 
pretation ought to be received on the sole authority of great names, 
h the question recurs, whether it can be substantiated by the rules of 
expository criticism.—Into this discussion I propose to enter in my 
next communication. 
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I am your’s, &c. &c. 
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. IIPOSKYNHZAL, 

y Mr. Epiror.-——In the Christian Remembrancer for March and May, 

I, 1828, 1 find some learned remarks on the use of the term zpooxuynoa, 

n Matt.ii.2. I am not disposed to interfere with the discussion on foot, 

s between your two correspondents on this particular point, but am 

»f induced to think, that one at least of those learned writers might be a 
il pleased to read what has been published by Dr. Nares, of Oxford, on 

e the peculiar use of the term zpooxuvew by the Evangelists, as applied to J 

e our Saviour ; being thesubstance of Three Sermons, preached before the e 
>, University in the year 1816 or 1817. ‘They are to be found in the at 
1s same volume which contains the author’s Discourses on the Three ri 
o Creeds. To the best of my recollection, the ambiguity of the term is 
t) in no manner denied; but conclusions are drawn from the nature of W 
3 the transactions and incidents recorded, so highly favourable to the 

e doctrine of our Lord’s divinity, as scarcely to admit of the low sense hy 
at put upon the term by Unitarians, in those particular passages. Dr. N. 
at has, at all events, considered every passage in the Gospels, in which 

a the term is applied to our Saviour, as the object of the homage ex- 

e, pressed by the word zpocxvvew, leaving every body to form his own 


opinion upon the cases severally adduced. 
I am, Sir, your's, &c. 


casas a. 












RUBRICAL DIFFICULTY. 


Mr. Epitor.—It is a point yet unsettled, and at the same time, I 
should think, of sufficient interest to elicit the research of some of 
your correspondents,—whether the ordinary service, or that appointed 
for the Holy day, should be read when a Sunday and Saint's day 
happen to coincide. By referring to the Almanack, I find this to be 
the case several times before Christmas; and in one instance, two 
stated festivals, namely, Advent Sunday and St. Andrew’s Day, are in 
this predicament. Bishop Mant, in a Charge delivered in 1822, after 
stating the deficiency of the Rubric on this head, gives it as his 
opinion that the service for the Holy day should be used; except when 
it happens, as in the instance of Advent Sunday in the present year, 
that one of our Lord's festivals is so circumstanced. ‘The arguments 
for this opinion are subjoined by the Bishop, in a note from Wheatley; 
and they appear to be satisfactory as to the choice of the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel. The Second Lesson frequently must be that of 
the Saint’s day, as there is often a gap in the Calendar; but the First 
Lesson being generally from the Apocrypha, it is better, perhaps, to 
read the canonical chapter appointed for the Sunday, though the two 
services are thereby somewhat confused. But there is still a part of 
the Bishop's decision, with which I am not altogether satisfied. He 
thinks it clear, from other rubrics, that whichever service is adopted, 
only one Collect is to be read. Now it is true, that the Rubric speaks 
of Collect in the singular number, and that it directs it to be followed 
by a Second and Third Collect, both morning and evening. But there 
are still occasions when two First Collects, if I may so say, are 
appointed, as during Advent and Lent; so thatI do not see why the Col- 
lect for the Sunday should not be added to that for the Saint’s day, at 
Morning and Evening Prayer; the same being, of course, omitted at 
the altar, as in the cases mentioned above. 

Being a young Clergyman, anxious to do all things decently and 
in order, and in strict conformity with the positive injunctions (when 
possible), and with the implied spirit of our excellent Liturgy, I am 
induced to submit the above remarks to your readers, in hopes that 
some of them will think it worth their while to investigate a question, 
which cannot be deemed unimportant. Yours, &c. 

Query? 


a ae 


MEDITATION AND EVENING PRAYER, 
By Oliver Hatch, Esq. late Treasurer of the City of London National Schoo's, $c. 


Anotuer day is closing; how has it been employed? does the 
reflection of thy thoughts, words, and works, speak peace and con- 
solation to thy mind? or does thy conscience accuse thee of having 
made no progress in virtue? has thy heart been lifted up to God with 
sincerity and devotion? or hast thou forgotten the great obligations 
to Him who made thee? Think, devoutly think, that thy life is hasten- 
ing to a close; think that the bed is an emblem of the grave; it should 
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remind thee of the land where all things are forgotten! before thou 
give thine eyes to sleep, and thine eye-lids to slumber, renew the 
actions of thy life, and examine with the strictest search, whatever 
thou hast thought, spoken, or done amiss, in the course of this day; 
and when thou hast done this with honest impartiality, approach with 
reverence the throne of mercy, and pour forth thy soul before Him 
who made thee, in the filial language of dependent love, or the more 
exalted ardour of grateful praise, and say— 


EVENING PRAYER. 


Aumicuty and everlasting God, my only support in this vale of 


misery, my supreme good, the joy of my heart; I humbly thank thee 
for all the mercies thou hast this d: Ly, and from time to time, bestowed 
upon me; I bless thee for my creation, preservation, and all the com- 
forts and conveniences of this mortal life; but above all, I adore thy 
Divine Majesty, for the redemption of the world, by thy Son Jesus 
Christ, for the means of grace, and for the hope of glory: I bless 
thee, that while many are suddenly snatched off in the hardness and 


impenitence of their hearts, I am mercifully spared in this state of 


trial, that I might repent and be saved; may these thy mercies be so 


deeply impressed on my mind, as to bring forth in me the fruit of 


righteousness, to thy honour and glory. 

Pardon, O God, the sins of my whole life, and especially those I 
have this day committed, in thought, word, or deed: these mercies I 
implore through the mediation of thy blessed Son Jesus Christ. Bless, 
I most humbly beseech thee, the whole race of man, and more espe- 
cially bless the country to which I belong,—bless our sovereign lord 
the king, and all the royal family,—bestow the abundance of thy 
grace upon the clergy, that they may continue labouring to promote 
thy religion on the earth, remembering the solemn account they must 
one day render of the flock committed to their care: bless, O Lord, 
with thy choicest comforts, my relations and friends; give them grace 
to follow thy commandments in this life, that in the world to come they 
may have life everlasting. Have pity on all who are afflicted and 
distressed, and in due time deliver them according to thy great good- 
ness; in particular, O Lord, I beseech thee to have mercy on all such 
as have forsaken thee; fetch them home, blessed Lord, to thy flock ; 
* pardon and deliver them from all their sins, confirm and strengthen 
them in all goodness, and bring them to life everlasting.” 

Pour down thy blessings on all who have despitefully used me, and 
extinguish every spark of resentment in my breast; give me grace not 
only to forgive them, and all mine enemies, but a disposition to do 
them every kind office. These and all other thy blessings, I beg 
through the mediation of thy blessed Son. 

And now, O Lord, I commit myself to thy protection; if it shall be 
thy will to take me hence before the dawning of another day, O take 
me to thyself; let my soul be presented without spot unto thee, for 
the sake and through the precious blood of thy dear Son Jesus Christ, 
in whose pre vailing name, and perfect form of prayer, I conclude these 
my imperfect addresses, saying— 

Our Father, &c. 
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Continued from page 251. 


Tue acquirement of legal knowledge 
is at best a wearisome employment, 
when compelled to cull our information 
from the barbarisms of the Statute- 
Book; and no less irksome would be 
the task were our readers obliged to 
glean the institutes of ecclesiastical 
polity amid the crudity of expression 
diffused throughout the seven-and- 
thirty folios of Mr. Greene’s Bill. It 
is, however, unnecessary to enter into 
a minute detail of the plan by which 
he purposes to carry his system into 
practice; for, as we imagine, when the 
fundamental principles of a bill are 
defective, no circumstances ought to 
justify its enactment; consequently, it 
is enough if we can shew that the 
Honourable Member for Lancaster is 
mistaken in his premises. But whilst 
upon parliamentary topics, we may, 
perhaps, be pardoned for the digression 
if we notice the great inconvenience 
accruing to the public from the pro- 
mulgation of statutes in language 
which no one can understand, and, 
therefore, no one can explain. The 
ponderous bill which we now review 
is, in this respect, an extraordinary 
instance of an extraordinary bad taste. 
Of this frequent examples are given 
by the Editor in the April Number 
ef the Remembrancer.* We live in 
an age when men lay claim to su- 
perior sagacity and superior attain- 
ments; and there are many who tell 


us that the present constitution of 


society requires a deviation from those 

*® We have to remark, in reply to the 
Editor’s query, whether there can be two 
incumbents in one and the same benefice ; 
that althongh the case be of rare occurrence, 
it is by no means singular. In our own 
neighbourhood the benefice of Gamlingay, 
Cambridgeshire, has two incumbents, a 
rector and a vicar. The rectory is a sine- 
cure. But at Woodford, in Northampton 
shire, there were, till the rectories became 
consolidated, two rectors in the same 
Church. We know not how the occasional 
duty was arranged, nor how the freeholds 
in the fabric, &c. were identified, but the 
incumbents officiated on the Sunday alter- 
nately, morning and afternoon. 





maxims, which were held by our fore- 
fathers as inviolate as the constitution 
itself. Whether this be right or wrong, 
we shall not stop to inquire ; neverthe- 
less, we have still to learn why the 
opinion of antiquity is to be rejected, 
where, as yet, it has never been proved 
erroneous, when at the same time we 
are to follow its customs where they 
are evidently faulty. To dissent thus 
in that which is substantial, and to 
copy that which is immaterial, is an 
anomaly which belongs to others, and 
not ourselves to reconcile. The greatest 
object of science is simplicity, and the 
best model of legislation is perspicuity : 
and, therefore, now that we live in the 
nineteenth century, when the “ march 
of intellect” is rapidly advancing upon 
us, and when, as in the days of Ca- 
taline, men seek after novelty of senti- 
ment, as well as novelty in action, it 
were well if those gentlemen of forensic 
repute, recognised in their profession 
as parliamentary draftsmen, were to 
add one more formula to their book of 
precedents, by w hich their pupils might 
be saved much manual labour, and the 
public the tedium of wading through 
the tautology of a modern act of Par- 
liament.* 

We have previously expressed our 
opinion favourably to a commutation 
for tithe, where it can be obtained upon 
fair and equitable terms; and, as we 
trust, have shewn the corn-rent to be 
an inadequate return to the tithe-owner 
for the alienation of his right. We 
shall now, in continuation of the sub- 
ject, endeavour to point out how the 
compensation may be made. 

Those commutations for tithe which 


* A curious instance of doubtful phraseo- 
logy occurs in one clause of Mr. Peel's 
celebrated Jury Bill; on the construction 
of which the magistracy of two adjoining 
counties in the south of England are at 
issue: and hence the mode of pricking the 
jurors in one county, is directly the reverse 
of that in the other. The amendments 
and alterations to which bills are subject, 
whilst passing the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, may be the cause of that ambiguous 
diction which so frequently occurs. 
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have of late years been sanctioned by 
the legislature, have been in money or 
in land. When in money the payment 
is either variable, and depending upon 
the price of grain, or it is fixed. The 
principle of the variable payment has 
been already discussed; but before we 
proceed to speak of allotments cf land 
in lieu of tithe, it may be necessary to 
offer a few remarks where the payment 


is constant. If, then, in the case of 


modus, we contrast the trifling sum 
which is paid by the land-owner with 
the worth of the tithe, were it now to 
be taken ; or, if we compare the present 
value of an Easter offering with what 
it was when first established, it may 
readily be imagined that few incum- 
bents would in this day have recourse 
to money payments. It is very true 
that a modus may have originated in 
a fraudulent compact between the in- 
cumbent and the proprietor of the soil, 
by which neither the extent nor quality 
of the tithe might be duly assessed: 
but when we consider that such agree- 
ment must have been from time imme- 
morial, that is, according to legal de- 
finition, must have existed at least as 
early as the reign of Richard the First, 
we shall perceive that, however trifling 
and insignificant these sums now are, 
they must, at that early period of our 
history, have been something consi- 
derable. Again, if we look to the 
endowments of many vicarages and 
donations, where there is but a slender 
income for the incumbent, in conse- 
quence of the provision for the *secular 
clergy having been stipendiary, we 
shall be aware how great an evil has 





* By Statute 4 Hen. IV. c. 12, ‘it is or- 
dained that the vicar shall be a secular 
person, not a member of any religicus 
house ; that he shall be perpetual, and not 
liable to be removed at the caprice of the 
monastery ; that he shall be canonically 
instituted and inducted, and be sufficiently 
endowed at the discretion of the ordinary, 
for these three express purposes, viz. to 
perform divine service, to inform the people, 
and to exercise hospitality.’ Hence, then, 
arose the distinction of the regular and the 
secular clergy. The monks who lived 
secundum regulas of their respective houses, 
were denominated the regular, in contra- 
distinction to the parochial clergy, who 
performed their ministry in seculo, and 
thence were called secular. 
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arisen to the Church from money 
payments: and when we consider the 
numerous augmentations which have 
been obtained from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and other parliamentary 
grants, we shall be sensible how serious 
a charge has thereby been incurred 
by the state. Numerous examples to 
this point might be adduced: we shall 
content ourselves with one of com- 
paratively recent occurrence. ‘The 
benefice which we instance is a vicar- 
age, situate within the diocese of 
Lincoln, and has three hamlets within 
the parish, two of which have been ex- 
onerated from tithe, by acts of inclosure. 
The number of acres in the first is 
about 1300, and chiefly pasture ; that 
in the other 750, mostly arable. The 
larger hamlet was inclosed in 1769, 
when the vicar received a money pay- 
ment in perpetuity of 22/. 12s. 5d. per 
annum. ‘The inclosure of the lesser 
took place in 1796, when an allotment 
of fifty acres of land were awarded in 
lieu of vicarial tithe, now let at the 
reduced rent of about 60/. per annum. 
In order that our readers may estimate 
the case correctly, it is expedient to 
state, that the vicar’s right in each 
hamlet was precisely the same. Dis- 
proportionate as these commutations 
are, the money-payment is rendered 
still less considerable by the subsequent 
division of the property on which it is 
charged, and consequently the trouble 
and expense of collecting it is increased. 
What then would become of a rent- 
charge, where accidental localities 
render the land from whence it issues 
still more divisible? And is it un- 
reasonable to suppose, that where a 
dense and increasing population is 
constantly augmenting the number, 
and diminishing the extent of free- 
holds, a money-payment, subject to 
an almost endless divisibility, would 
scarcely be worth the collection? We, 
therefore, consider money, under any 
circumstances, an objectionable com- 
mutation for tithe, but more especially 
where the amount is fixed. Moreover, 
we are not able to discover what pos- 
sible good would result by abolishing 
one charge, and creating another pre- 
cisely similar in its nature, as would 
evidently be the case were Easter 
offerings to be rated upon the land. 
These offerings, as was previously 
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observed, are of trifling consideration, 
and not liable to vary: and since it is 
entirely optional whether more than a 
few halfpence shall be annually pre- 
sented to the minister, such payments 
never can be burthensome to the 
parishioners ; and we, therefore, consi- 
der them a species of church property 


scarcely requiring the interference of 


Parliament. We next proceed to 
discuss the merits of the system which 
proposes a commutation in land. 
When a parish is to be exonerated 
from tithe by an allotment to the Rec- 
tor in lieu of his rights, it is usual to 
allow him one-fifth of the arable land, 


and from one-eighth to one-ninth of 


the pasture; the quality of the soil 
forming the basis of the award. He 
is also relieved from all expense in 
fencing, except for his own subdivisions ; 
this charge being placed upon those 
proprietors whose lands are adjoining 
to his allotment. Let us then suppose 
a lordship to contain 2000 acres, and 
taking the average proportion of the 
arable and grass lands in our own 
neighbourhood to be as three to one, 
the Rector would probably in such 
case have allotted to him somewhat 
more than one-sixth of the whole 
parish. Now although it appears at 
first sight that the Church has thus 
obtained a more than proportionate 
share of the land, there is no com- 
missioner of inclosure with whom we 
have ever conversed on the subject, 
but who was decidedly of opinion that 
it had lost by the arrangement. But 
allowing this statement to be true— 
and we firmly believe it to be so— 
we are nevertheless favourable to this 
species of commutation. We shall, 
however, endeavour to give au impar- 
tial review of the arguments by which 
the measure has been opposed or sup- 
ported, after which it will remain with 
our readers to decide for themselves. 
One objection which has been made 
to this system is, that where there is 
an allotment in lieu of tithe, a con- 
siderable outlay is required. This is 
usually met by the occupier, and he 
receives as his indemnity a lease of 
his farm for twenty-one years,* at a 





* It is usual in all acts of inclosure, 
where the parish is to be exonerated from 
tithe by an allotment of land, to introduce 





reduced rent. This is certainly a 
consideration to many incumbents ; 
and unless there be youth and prespect 
of permanent possession, it is to be 
expected that few will be found to 
submit to a sacrifice of which they 
may not live to reap the advantage. 
But though this be an inconvenience to 
the individual, it does not affect the 
general interest of the Establishment ; 
and we conceive it might be obviated 
altogether were the incumbent em- 
powse red to charge the living with his 
expenses at an inclosure, in a similar 
manner to which he negotiates a mort- 
gage for the repairs of his house. What 
is advanced respecting the dilapida- 
tions on farm buildings, &ec. we conceive 
to be no valid objection to a commu- 
tation in land; for were the incumbent 
to retain his tithe, and reduced to the 
necessity of drawing it in kind, the 
same farming establishment is required : 
and were he without the conveniences 
for housing his produce, might not his 
parishioners take advantage of his 


necessities to obtain an easier rate of 


composition? 

A statute was enacted within the 
last four or five years to enable the 
incumbents of Irish preferment to 
commute their tithes for an allotment 
in land; and we perfectly recollect 
that, at the passing of this bill, the 
University of Cambridge rejected in 
their Senate a Petition to the House 
of Commons adverse to its enactment. 
It was stated in this petition, that 
were the measure in contemplation to 
pass into a law, it would have the effect 
of locking up a great portion of the 
property of the country in mortmain. 
We confess ourselves unable to com- 
prehend this statement: for if we 
rightly understand the mortmain sta- 
tutes, their object is to secure the ready 
transfer of estates by preventing their 
falling into the hands of corporations. 
Certain it is, that the glebe, save by 


a clause, enabling the Rector or Vicar, with 
consent of the Patron and Ordinary, to grant 
a lease of his farm for twenty-one years. 
We infer, from the constant practice of 
inserting this clause, that the incumbent 
would not possess the pewer without it; 
but as we do not recollect any of the 
restraining statutes which divest him of it, 
we should be thankful for any information 
on this head. 
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exchange, cannot be severed from the 
living, but neither can the tithes—and 
if it be true, as above stated, that the 
Church relinquishes a portion of pro- 
perty by the commutation in land, it 
is clear to us that in proportion to the 
sacrifice, there is offered a larger invest- 
ment for capital. But supposing our- 
selves mistaken in our conclusion, and 
yet considering the Universities to be 
guardians of the Church, it would have, 
we think, an incongruous appearance 
were they to object to an exception of 
a statute where that exception was 
exclusively in favour of the body for 
whom they are interested. 

In the discussion of this question we 
have already exceeded our intended 
limits : we hasten to offer a few remarks 
which we think favourable to the opi- 
nions we have expressed. The greatest 
recommendation of an allotment in 
land is, that it at once allays all those 
feuds and animosities which are for 
ever springing out of tithes; whilst 
those inconvenient alternations inci- 
dental to the corn-rent no longer exist. 
The incumbent, indeed, must feel, in 
common with other landlords, the 
fluctuations in agricultural produce ; 
but he has here a property which ebbs 
and flows in conjunction with the 
times: and if the experience of past 
ages furnish any security for the future, 
he may rationally indulge a confidence 
that his means will ever, in the main, 


be commensurate to his wants. If 


from any sudden depression of the 
landed interest he suffers an abatement 
of income, he can avail himself of 
more favourable circumstances to make 
good his deficiencies. The farmer no 
longer grudges to pay the rent which 
isdue, nor considers it an exaction upon 
his industry, but the obligations arising 
from the relationship of landlord and 
tenant are cheerfully acknowledged. 
The case which we contemplated, where 
a rent charge becomes valueless, from 
its being rendered minutely divisible 
by an increased population, is one 
which can never be analogous to the 
situation of an incumbent whose re- 
venues are derivative from land. On 
the contrary, landed property is en- 
hanced in value by its vicinity to 
populous towns, whilst the local ad- 
vantages of manufacturing districts 
may be alike contingent to his glebe as 
VOL. X. NO. VI. 
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to the estates of other proprietors in 
his parish. Upon the whole, then, we 
conclude that the species of commutation 
which we have last considered possesses 
those recommendations which entitle it 
to notice; and of this we are sure, 
that it has advantages which are not 
to be found either in the corn-rent or 
a money payment. In assigning toita 
preference over the corn-rent, we might 
perhaps confirm our opinion by refer- 
ring to a case, the particulars of which 
came under our notice, and with which 
we shall close our observations on this 
head. 

About the year 1797, a parish in 
this county was inclosed, and the Rec- 
tor was advised by Bishop Tomline to 
accept a corn-rent in lieu of tithe ; his 
Lordship being then as great an advo- 
cate as Re was afterwards an opponent 
for this arrangement. It was provided 
by the Act of Inclosure, that the Lord 
of the Manor should alone be burthened 
with the rent, and that he should be 
remunerated by the lesser proprietors 
in land. The rent was assessed at 400/. 
yer annum, but when the lord offered 
fis security it was rejected, from a 
defect in his title. The Rector was 
thus, fortunately for himself, placed in 
the following dilemma. His tithes 
were commuted and he could obtain 
no provision for his rent: he therefore 
ray a second application to Parlia- 
ment, by which he received a com- 
mutation in land. One thousand and 
forty-seven acres were awarded for his 
allotment, seventy of which were sold 
for the redemption of the land tax. 


His farms were then let on a rent of 


900/. per annum, and at the expiration 
of the leases they were re-let at an 
advance of 400/. 

In concluding this article, we sub- 
scribe our most cordial assent to the 
preamble of Mr. Greene’s Bill. Dis- 
putes respecting tithes are truly an 
inconvenience to the community. It 
concerns us not who may be right or 
who may be wrong—whether it be the 
avarice of an individual overstraining 
his dues, or the fraudulent intention of 
another evading a payment which can 
be legally demanded ; but of this we 
are sure, that the Establishment invari- 
ably suffers where misunderstandings 
exist between the clergy and their 
parishioners. It is on this ground, and 
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on this alone, that we profess ourselves 
favourable to a commutation for tithe. 
For though the revenues of the incum- 
bent may be abridged by the commu- 
tation, yet regarding the spiritual 
interest of the Church, in conjunction 
with its temporal welfare, we are in- 
clined to think that the aggregate of 
good would prove more than an equi- 
poise for the aggregate of ill. We 
cannot imagine any evil to accrue to 
the clergy or the laity, if to promote 
our object a general statute were enact- 
ed, conferring the same privilege to 
our part of the Establishment, which 
has been ceded to that of the Sister 
Kingdom, and which, indeed, has been 
allowed to many individuals in our own. 
But of those political economists, who 
are so desirous for the alienation of 
tithes, we would merely inquire whether 
it be the ¢ransfer or the abolition which 
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they contemplate. If they intend 
merely a transfer to the State, there 
can be norelief to the public ; but if the 
abolition, unless the Church receives 
an equivalent, we suppose that as much 
argument may be advanced in favour 
of their project as in support of any 
other species of confiscation. To such 
men we would address ourselves in the 
words of the great commentator on 
English Jurisprudence: “ Besides the 
positive precepts of the New Testament, 
natural reason will tell us, that an order 
of men, who are separated from the 
world and excluded from other lucra- 
tive professions for the sake of the rest 
of mankind, havea right to be furnished 
with the necessaries, conveniences and 
moderate enjoyments of life, at their 
expense for whose benefit they forego 
the usual means of providing them.” 
Kimbolton, April 19, 18: 
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ASSOCIATES OF DR. BRAY. 


Tue annual Report of this Society 
has just appeared. 

The Associates beg gratefully to ac- 
knowledge the pecuniary assistance they 
continue to derive from their benefactors 
in England, and from the gratuitous su- 
perintendance of their schools abroad, by 
the Reverend the Missionaries from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. They are thus enabled, 
not only to benefit the clergy with libraries 
in various places of England, and other 
parts of the world, but to extend the bless- 
ings of Christian education. They have, 
however, to lament, that in consequence 
of the limited nature of their funds, the 
good which they effect cannot be com- 
mensurate with the applications made for 
their assistance. 

It has been mentioned in former Re- 
ports, that, during the late war with the 
United States of America, many persons of 
colour ran away from their masters, and 
settled in Nova Scotia, principally at 
Preston, about ten miles from Halifax, and 
at Hammond’s Plains, about fifteen miles 
distant, in another direction. 

In consequence of representations re- 
ceived from Dr. Inglis, who has since been 
consecrated Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
of the ignorance, more deplorable than 
their poverty, of these destitute people, a 
School was established by the Associates 


REGISTER. 


at Hammond’s Plains, the schoolmaster of 
which is chiefly supported by the Asso- 
ciates, and is very usefully employed. 
‘* The blacks,’’ according to Dr. Inglis, 
** generally show a desire for the instruction 
of their children. Some indeed desire it 
for themselves, and the number of those 
who attend at the school-house on the 
Lord’s Day, to listen to the Scriptures, 
which are read to them by the school- 
master, is increasing. 

Subsequent accounts, kindly commu- 
nicated by the Bishop and the Missionaries, 
who have visited the Establishment, con- 
vey the most pleasing assurances of the 
continued benefits arising from this pro- 
vision. 

In consequence of the recommenda- 
tion of the Bishop, a school was also 
established, with the assistance of the 
New England Company at Preston, 
which was opened in January, 1827. 
The first official report has been trans- 
mitted to the Secretary, containing 
most satisfactory information, con- 
sidering the difficulties with which it 
has had to contend. 

Several letters have been addressed 
to the Association, relative to great 
benefits derived from their schools; 
and when it is stated that they are con- 
ducted at charges beyond their fixed 
revenues, and such as could not have 














been defrayed but by occasional grants 
from Zhe New England Company, and 
other kind Benefactors, the good 
objects of the Associates, it is earnestly 
hoped, need only to be stated, to be- 
come favoured with an extension of 
generosity proportionate to the increas- 
ed opportunities of usefulness. 

The Lord Bishop of Llandaff, having 
signified to the Board, that a grant of 
books for the use of the students, educating 
for holy orders at Usk and Cowbridge, in 
his Lordship’s diocese, would be very use- 
ful in forwarding that knowledge, which 
it was important they should obtain; it 
was resolved, that Lending Libraries be 
established at the above places, to be under 
the care of the priucipal of each of those 
institutions. 

A Lending Library has been established 
during the present year, for the use of the 
clergy of the Archdeaconry of Bermuda, 
within the diocese of Nova Scotia, to be 
under the superintendance of the Arch 
deacon, or whomsoever else the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia shall appoint. 

The Reverend Dr. Barnes, late Arch- 
deacon of Bombay, having signified to the 
Associates how incompletely the Clergy in 
that distant part were supplied with many 
useful and even necessary books in their 
professional studies and pursuits, and how 
much a grant of books to this purpose must 
tend to the promotion of religion and 
learning in that distant settlement, the 
board was pleased to resolve that a Lending 
Library be formed for the Clergy at Bom- 
bay, and the books be preserved according 
to the rules of the Association, and to be 
under the care of the Archdeacon and the 
Clergy of Bombay. 

It was stated in the Report of last year, 
that the Lord Bishop of Barbados, having 
applied for aid towards the promotion of 
Clerical Libraries in the chief towns of the 
several islands within his Diocese, the 
treasurer was empowered to expend the 
sum of 50/. in the purchase of books, to 
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lay the foundation of libraries for the use 
of the Clergy, in the several Islands of 
Tortola, Anguilla, St. Christopher, Nevis, 
Antigua, Dominica, St. Lucie, Montserrat, 
Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Demerara, &c. Books have, 
accordingly, been forwarded, agreeably to 
the Bishop's directions. 

The Bishop, in a letter dated Barbados, 
17th July, 1827, after acknowledging the 
receipt of the books, proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 

“After the large and liberal grant 
which the Associates have already had 
the goodness to make, I scarcely know 
how to ask for any fresh assistance; yet, 
for the sake of others, 1 may be bold; and 
there is this peculiarity in our case, that 
the several islands are so distant from each 
other, and the communication between them 
so precarious, that each island must be left 
to its own resources, and requires to be fur- 
nished with as full a Library as possible : 
and none of the Libraries are yet more than 
in their infancy, and some are very small. 
My rule has been to send the largest 
Library where there is the largest number 
of resident clergy. Of this, I would assure 
the Associates, that whatever additions they 
may be pleased to make, from time to 
time, to the Libraries thus formed, will 
be most fully and gratefully appreciated by 
the clergy of my diocese.” 

In consequence of the above letter, it 
was resolved that the Secretary be re- 
quested to select such books from the 
store-room, as he shall judge most likely 
to be desired by the Bishop, to a value 
not exceeding fifteen or twenty pounds ; 
and that the Secretary do make known to 
the Lord Bishop of Barbados, the pleasure 
of the Board in co-operating with his 
Lordship’s benevolent wishes on behalf of 
his clergy. 

We cannot close this account with- 
out a most cordial and earnest recom- 
mendation of this useful association to 
the notice of the public. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT AND 
BUILDING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


The tenth annual meeting of this 
Society was held on Wednesday at 
their rooms in Parliament-street : his 
grace the Archbishop of York in the 
chair. Amongst those present were 
the Bishops of Ely, Bath and Wells, 
Lichfield and Coventry, St. David's, 
Carlisle, Gloucester, and Lincoln; Lord 
Kenyon, the Dean of Chester, &c. 
The Rev. Mr. Rodber, the Secretary, 
read the following report. 


During the last year, one hundred 
applications for assistance have been 
received, and in seventy cases grants 
have been voted to the amount of 
9,672/. By the aid of this sum 15,946 
additional sittings will be procured, of 
which number 13,092 are to be free 
and unappropriated. 

The subjoined table shews, that dur- 
ing ten years which have elapsed since 
the institution of the Society, it has 
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received 935 applications; that in 
577 cases it has voted grants of dif- 
ferent magnitudes; and that in 88 
instances additions have been made to 
the original grants, in consequence of 
proposals of increased accommodation. 
The whole sum voted at different times, 
amounts to 119,9672. It must be 
observed, however, that the actual sum 
which the Society has either paid, or 
pledged itself to pay, is only 108,6272 
several grants having been relin- 
quished. 

There is, at present, no balance re- 
maining in favour of the Society. If 
all the grants which have been voted, 
and not formally relinquished, shall 
be claimed, the whole of the money 
placed at its disposal will have been 
expended. 

It will be seen, that the number of 
applications received in the last year, 
has been exceeded only in two in- 
stances: in the first year it was 145, 
and in the sixth 102. There is, there- 
fore, every reason to conclude, if any 
judgment may be formed from the 
experience of the last year, that the 
number of applications for assistance 
will be increased, rather than diminish- 
ed; for, it will not surely be supposed, 
that, in the Churches now in being, to 
which the Society chiefly direct its 
attention, all that is necessary to be 
done for the further accommodation of 
the people has been already accom- 
plished. It is but too notorious, that the 
growing population of many parishes, 
requires a proportionate increase of 
accommodation for numbers who are 
now prevented by want of room, and 
by that alone, from attending the wor- 
ship of the Established Church. 

The Parliamentary grants have done 
much, towards the building of additional 
Churches and Chapels in populous dis- 
tricts. It must, however, always be 
borne in mind, that these grants are 
applicable only to parishes where the 

opulation amounts to 4000 persons. 
Tr cases excluded from the benefit of 
this provision, the Society has con- 
tributed to the procuring of a great 
increase of church-room by various 
means; by the enlargement of the 
fabric, by rebuilding with enlargement, 
by the building of galleries, and, by a 
new arrangement of pews; and, in 
some instances, by the erection of 
an additional place of worship. In 














these different ways it has been instru- 
mental in providing accommodation 
for 154,680 persons, and, in securing, 
out of this number, 116,503 free and 
unappropriated sittings. 

It appears from the Table, that out 
of seventy grants voted during the last 
year, more than one half had for their 
object an increase of accommodation 
by internal improvement alone, with- 
out any enlargement of the building ; 
and it appears also, that more accom- 
modation will thus be procured, and at 
a less expense, than in the preceding 
year. In 1827 the grants amounted 
to 9,905. the sitting to 15,591. In 
1828 the grants amounted to 9,672/. 
and the sittings to 15,946. This shews 
how much may be advantageously 
effected by improvements in the in- 
ternal arrangement; and, the incon- 
venient mode in which many of our 
Churches are pewed, and the quantity 
of space that is thus lost, render it 
highly desirable that these examples 
should be followed, wherever additional 
sittings are wanted, and can be obtain- 
in this manner. 

During each year of its existence, 
the Society has been instrumental in 
providing church-room, upon an aver- 
age, for more than 16,000 persons,—a 
fact which speaks for itself, and renders 
any remarks on the usefulness of the 
Society wholly superfluous. 

The importance of Religion, of the 
due observance of the Lord’s Day, and 
of a regular attendance on public wor- 
ship, will not be called in question by 
any Christian. And the members of 
the Church of England must feel it to 
be, in the highest degree, desirable that 
Her places of worship should afford 
accommodation to all, who are disposed 
to join in her pure ritual, and to bene- 
fit by her sound instructions. 

Considerable approaches have been 
made towards the attainment of this 
important object, in consequence of 
the aid and encouragement which this 
Society has thus far afforded. Its 
funds are now exhausted; but the So- i 
ciety still hopes, that new means may 
be provided to enable it to persevere 
in the work of piety and benevolence, 
in which it has been so long, and so 
successfully engaged. 





























































Society's Office, Parliament Street, 
May 14, 1828. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


7th May, 1828.—Grants.—To Dry- 
pool, Hull, conditionally, 50/., or 150/.; 
St. George's, Leicester, ditto, 502, or 
1501; Darlington, Durham, 1002; 
Almondbury, York, 307. 

In consequence of inquiries recently 
made by the Committee, several out- 
standing grants were cancelled; and 
the schools of the following places were 
received into union, viz.—Ashted, 
Warwick; St. Giles’s, Durham; Henl- 
lam, Denbigh; Horsham, Sussex; and 
St. George s, Leiceste Yr. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Examination of the 
Chikiren at the Central School of this 
Society took place on Wednesday the 
2lst, when a number of visitors un- 
usually great attended, and took the 
most lively interest in the proceedings. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York pre- 
sided in the absence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was prevented from 
attending by indisposition. There were 
also present the Bishops of London, 
Bristol, Chester, Llandaff, Lichfield, 
Carlisle, Winchester, St. 
Asaph, Lincoln, the Dean of Carlisle, 
and other dignitaries of the Church. A 
number of ladies also attended, and 
added greatly to the interest of the as- 
sembly; more particularly, as to the 
exertion of the Ladies’ Committee was 
attributed the very great improvement, 
remarked in the progress of the girls 
examined, in reading and writing, and 
in different branches of useful industry. 
The progress of the boys was in the 
highest degree satisfactory. 


Gloucester, 


On the following day a General 
Meeting of the Society was held. The 
most important details contained in the 

eport related to the manner in which 

the money, collected under the King’s 
Letter, in 1823-4, had been appro- 
priated. It appears that no part of it 
has been spent in support of the So- 
ciety’s concerns, but the whole re- 
turned to the public from whom it 
originally came. 173 School-rooms 
have been, or now are being perma- 
nently established, containing about 
55,000 children. The estimated cost 
of these is 112,000/., in aid of which 
the Society contributes 28,8002, and 
the population among which these 
establishments are formed exceeds 
1,300,000 souls. It appeared from the 
Report, that the number of scholars 
in these schools, formerly established 
by the Society, had considerably in- 
creased; that the applications for assist- 
ance in building new School-rooms 
were also increasing, and that in the 
past year several of the new Churches 
in the manufacturing districts of the 
kingdom had received grants, in order 
to erect rooms for Schools, in connexion 
with those Churches. 104 places had 
also derived assistance from the So- 
ciety’s establishment in Baldwin's 
Gardens, either by obtaining teachers 
already trained, or sending persons of 
their own selection for instruction. 

The Archbishop of York was in the 
Chair; and the Bishops of London and 
Chester, Dr. G. Barnes, Rev. I. Mere- 
wether, &c. &c., severally addressed the 
Meeting. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


e4rsrerere 


Tue Partiament.—The measures 
which have occupied the attention of 
both houses during the last month have 
included some of the highe st national 
importance. Among these we par- 
ticularly name the new modification of 
the corn laws, and the motion of Sir 
Francis Burdett, the object of which 
is the removal of the few remaining 
obstacles opposed to the admission of 
Papists to offices of power and in- 
fluence. 

The former of these has been the 
subject of long and tedious discussion 





in the committee, supported or opposed 
by numerous petitions, according as the 
petitioners were consumers or growers 
of corn. We shall not fail to report 
the alterations adopted by the com- 
mittee, when the bill has undergone its 
final revision. 

Sir Francis Burdett’s motion, “That 
the House resolve itself into a com- 
mittee to consider the state of the laws 
affecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects in Ireland, with a view to such 
conciliatory amendments as may be to 
the general satisfaction of all parties,” 























































































































caused a most animated debate for 
three successive nights, in which we 


eloquence, and historical, as well as 
political information, than was exhi- 
bited on this important and most in- 
teresting occasion. When the House 
divided, the numbers were, 
For the Motion272 
Against it 266 


Majority in favour of the Motion 6 
} This resolution has been communi- 





June for its consideration. 

This circumstance appears to have 
excited a feeling of discord in the 
; cabinet, the effects of which appear in 
the resignation of certain members of 
it. We can, at the moment we are 
writing, only speak from report, and 
of course vaguely; but according to 
this authority, Messrs. Huskisson and 
C. Grant, and Lord Palmerston, have 
resigned ; the latter, it is supposed, may 
resume his official employment, but the 
retirement of the former is considered 
as certain. 


: Amongst the returns of a financial na- 
ture laid before the House of Commons 
; since our last, are the following state- 


ments of the expenses allowed to the 
Bank for the management of the dif- 
ferent branches of the national debt; 
and the advances made by the Bank to 
Government on various heads of income 
during the year ending 5th April, 1828. 
An account of money paid or payable at 
the Bank of England, for the manage- 
ment of the public debt, in the year 
1827, together with an account of all 
allowances made by the public to the 
Bank, or charged by the Bank against 
the public, for transacting any public 
service in the year 1827: describing the 
nature of the service, and the amount 
charged thereon in the said year, and 
including the sum of 4,000/., under the 
denomination of house money, or house 
expenses; and also the sum of 1,898/. 
3s. 5d., under the denomination of 
charges of management on South Sea 
Stock, and stating the aggregate amount 
of the whole. 
Charge for management ff. s. d. 
of the unredeemed 
public debt for one 
year, ending the 5th 
of April, 1828, being 
the annual period at 
which the accounts are 
made up seceeeseee 291,045 15 Qt 
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never witnessed a greater display of 


cated by conference to the House of 
Peers, who have appointed the ninth of 


Charge for management i a a 
for one year ending the 
5th of April, 1828, on 
sundry annuities trans- 
ferred to the Commis- 
sioners for reduction of 
the national debt, for 
the purchase of life an- 

NUILIES weseseerecee 2,825 14 113 

Charges of management, 
being part of an en- 
tire yearly fund of 
100,000/., enjoyed by 
the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of 
England ceccoccese 4,000 0 @ 

Do. do., on 4,000,0002. 
South Sea Stock, pur- 
chased by the Governor 
and Company of the 
Bank of England of the 
South Sea Company, 
and transferred bythem 
to the said Governor 
and Company «cece. 1,898 3 5 
By another account it appears that the 

average amount of balances of public 

money in the hands of the Bank in 1827, 

was 4,223,867/. 

An Account of the Amount of Advances 
made by the Bank of England toGovern- 
ment, on Exchequer Bills, and all other 
securities, including Exchequer Bills, 
Deficiency Bills, Navy Bills, Victualling 
Bills, &c. on 26th August, 1827, and 
26th February, 1828. 

26 Aug.1827, 26 Feb.1823. 

Out of sums issued 
for the payment x 
of dividends.. ..1,095,955 1,085,908 

Exchequer Bills is- 
sued cceveccse 3,121,331 3,328,628 

Exchequer Bills 
purchased .... 6,882,000 6,132,000 

Advanced towards 
the purchase of 
an annuity of 
585,7401. for 44 
years, per Act 4 
Geo. IV. c. 22 9,575,599 10,416,859 





Total ..0+++21,280,885 20,96 





Among the minor but important 
measures before Parliament are, a bill 
for the alteration of the game laws— 
another for the better security of credi- 
tors against fraudulent debtors—a third 
for the better regulation of county asy- 
lums for insane persons—a fourth for 
the abolition of briefs, and the provison 
of a new fund for the rebuilding or 
repairing dilapidated churches ; and a 
committee of inquiry into the state of 
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the wool trade, the agricultural interest 
wishing to revive the tax upon the im- 
portation of foreign wools, Merino 
wool excepted. 

The reports from the manufacturing 
districts are very gratifying, particu- 
larly from Manchester and Sheffield, 
where very extensive foreign orders 
have been received. 

The Agriculture of the country pre- 
sents a very favourable prospect: the 
continuance of dry weather and mild 
temperature has very much improved 
the wheats every where, and produced 
a most beneficial effect on all the soils 
retentive of moisture. The spring fal- 
lows work well, and turnip seed, the 
sowing of which has commenced in 
the northern counties, never went into 
the ground more favourably. The arti- 
ficial and natural grasses have very 
much improved, and if some mild rain 
should speedily fall, a very abundant 
crop of hay may be expected. 

France.—The attitude which this 
country continues to assume is de- 
cidedly warlike, yet without any indi- 
cation of immediate hostilities. There 
is reason to believe that the expedition 
against Algiers will not take place, the 
Dey having made overtures for peace. 
The French forces in Spain are gradu- 
ally returning home, yet the army has 
been increased by a levy of sixty thou- 
sand men, a number much greater 
than is necessary to replace the dimi- 
nution occasioned by common casual- 
ties. A loan has also received the 
sanction of the Chambers for eighty 
millions of francs. Ina very animated 
debate on this subject, the ministers 
supported the measure as one of pre- 
caution, from the unsettled state of 
Europe. The best understanding ap- 
pears to exist between the courts of 
London and Paris. 

Sprain.—The king and queen have 
visited Saragossa, and performed their 
public devotions at the church of our 
Lady of the Pillar, with great pomp 
and ceremony. From thence they pur- 
pose travelling through the northern 
provinces; a tour which cannot be 
completed before Autumn. ‘The inha- 
bitants of Madrid have petitioned their 
Majesties to return there, to which 
the king is said to be very averse. 
The Apostolical party is said to be very 
strong there, and much elated by the 
recent changes in Portugal. Ferdi- 


nand has experienced the evils of being 
in their power, and dreads falling again 
under their authority, especially when 
headed by his brother Don Carlos. 

Portucat.—Don Miguel proceeds 
on the course he bees on his 
arrival. His intention of usurping 
the throne no longer concealed, with- 
out openly assuming it, every party 
under the influence of either the Go- 
vernment or the Church, has been ac- 
tively put in motiomto make him King. 
The birth-day of the Queen Dowager 
exhibited the denouement of the mea- 
sures preparing for this purpose. The 
Senate (corporation) of Lisbon pub- 
licly solicited the Regent to declare 
himself absolute King of Portugal. 
On their way to the palace, a mob, 
prepared to the purpose, insisted on 
the Petition being signed by every 
person of any distinction or respecta- 
bility whom they met on their way 
there. Those who refused were ex- 
posed to ill treatment of every kind, 
and received no protection from the 
police, the Intendant of which had pre- 
viously published a proclamation of 
that sort which gave more encourage- 
ment to the turbulent than to the 
peaceful citizens of the ra 
The troops, even the 11th Cacadores, 
which, under other officers, had evinced 
so strong an attachment to the Consti- 
tution, were now induced to cry out 
for the absolute King. The petition 
was graciously received, and the Ga- 
zette recorded the Regent’s answer, 
couched in terms expressive of the 
despotic temper of the court. 

At the same time letters were ad- 
dressed, by the military commanders in 
different parts of the kingdom, to the 
a A a in their districts, urging 
them to proclaim Don Miguel abso- 
lute king, whilst small Guerilla par- 
ties in many cases passed through the 
country, raising contributions from, 
and destroying the property of those 
who shewed themselves hostile to the 
proposal. These measures, aided by 
the influence of the priests, proved 
sufficient to induce many of the coun- 
try towns to comply, and to prevent 
the open display of any opposite feeling. 

The only privilege left to the ancient 
Cortes by the Monarchs of Portugal 
was the right of legalizing any pro- 
posed deviation from the regular suc- 
cession to the throne. This right Don 
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Miguel professes to respect, and ac- 
-knowledges that he cannot assume the 
regal title until the three estates of 
the kingdom, assembled according to 
ancient form, have sanctioned his 
accession to the throne. He has, 
without waiting for this formula, 
oe the style and title of Don 
Pedro, and issues all orders in his own 
name and by his own authority. 

One circumstance has cast a shade 
of gloom over all the rejoicings which 
have been artfully interwoven with 
the measures of government. The 
ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Lisbon, have unanimously represented 
that they consider their functions sus- 
pended, till they receive fresh instruc- 
tions from their respective courts as to 
the line of conduct which they are to 
adopt. 

These events, as must be expected, 
have severely wounded public credit, 
and increased the depression which 
previously affected the finances. Bank 
stock, which was at par when Don 
Miguel arrived there, has fallen to 
twenty-five per cent. discount, and that 
a nominal price only, as none were 
found to purchase. 

TuRKEY AND HER Retations.—The 
Sultan has had recourse to the most 
energetic measures to recruit his trea- 
sury. The strictest economy has been 
introduced into every department of the 
Seraglio. The late treasurer has been 
superseded, and is charged with having 
been too lavish of the imperial revenue. 
All the black eunuchs, and these usually 
occupy the most lucrative posts, have 
bees compelled to relinquish all their 
property. Similar confiscations have 
been freely exercised on all the de- 
pendants of the Sublime Porte. The 
sum of forty millions of dollars has 
been raised by these exactions. 

Constantinople has remained quiet, 
and the Greeks have been permitted 
to follow their occupations without 
any unusual oppression or interrup- 
tion. Great exertions continue to be 
made to complete the preparations for 
the ensuing campaign, which now ap- 
pears to be inevitable. The grand 
Turkish army continues to assemble 
in the environs of Adrianople, and 
its first active services are expected to 
be the defence of the banks of the 
Danube. It seems tolerably certain 
that the Turks will not commence 
VOL. X. NO. Vix 
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their campaign to the north of that 
river. Another army is forming in 
the neighbourhood of Erzenum, to op- 
pose the Russian forces lately engaged 
against Persia, but which, since the 
peace with that power, are preparing 
to enter the eastern borders of the 
Turkish empire. A third and smaller 
army is assembling on the confines of 
Bosnia, to act on the flank of the 
Muscovites, should they pass the Da- 
nube. 

The Russian army is reported to 
have passed the Pruth on the fourth 
of May, and to have entered Jassy, 
without opposition, on the seventh. It 
is stated to amount to three hundred 
thousand men of all arms, of which 
sixty thousand are cavalry. The em- 
peror’s baggage has been sent from 
Petersburg sometime since, and it is 
probable that he has now taken upon 
himself the personal command of his 
army. 

These movements are anxiously 
viewed by the Courts of Vienna and 
Berlin; the latter has added sixty-five 
thousand men to her military establish- 
ment, and the former continues to 
march troops towards the frontiers of 
Turkey, aoe a force is already as- 
sembled sufficiently numerous to ex- 
cite apprehensions in, at least, one of 
the Belligerents. 

Ibrahim Pacha has not quitted 
Greece—obliged to cease from military 
operations, he has employed his fol- 
lowers in razing some of the captured 
Greek fortresses. Letters from Alex- 
andria speak very positively of the 
embarkation of fresh forces to join 
him in Greece. 

_Cuina.—The Mussulman rebellion, 
which has so long harassed the in- 
terior provinces of China, may be 
considered as suppressed. The rebels 
are stated to have been defeated three 
times successively, and within a very 
short space of each other, Their loss 
is said to have been above one hun- 
dred and ten thousand men. Thirteen 
of their leaders, who had been taken 
prisoners, have been executed. 

Brazit anp Buenos Ayres.—The 
armistice, which was lately agreed 
upon between these hostile powers, 
will, probably, terminate in a peace. 
The Banda Oriental, the subject of 
contention, will be established as an 
independent State. 
3e4 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment. County. 
Dale, Thomas .ccseceses St. Sepulchre, Lect. seccccsesceceseceses Middlesex. 
Drake, J. «seeeeeeeeee Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Glasse, M. scecceceesee St. Ann’s, Limehouse, Lect. seeoeese+eeeee Middlesex. 
Green, W. secccesceceese Mast. of Ledsham School .cccocsesscccces Yorks. 


PREFERMENTS. 

The Right Rev. George, Lord Bishop of Rochester, and Dean of Worcester, has been 
instituted by the Lord Bishop of that Diocese, to the Vicarage of Bromsgrove, with the 
Chapel of King’s Norton annexed, in that county and diocese, on the presentation of the 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
sayly, J. D.D. .. Deanery of Lismore The King. 
Bazeley, C. »e++++ Southchurch, R. Essex Cant. Pec. Abp. of Canterbury. 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Boultbee, R.M. .. Eleham, V. Kent Cant. nominates, Merton 


r] Coll. presents. 

Cox, Charles Henry Bensington, P. C. Oxford Oxford D. & C. of ¢ hrist 

’ Church, Oxford. 
. — J. K. Hunt, Esq. 
sat hd . —- } Essex London, Miss Hunt, and 
sci ge le T. Hunt, Esq. 
Dyer, T. seeeeeee Abbot's Roding, R. Essex London Rev. T. Dyer. 
’ , Preb. of Warminster, (|. pwr Bishop of Bath and 

oe . sls. , 

Fitzhugh, W.A’ > aiias Luxfield nC. Coat eee { Wells. 
Garvey, R. «..+e+ Vicarship in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln Dean of Lincoln. 


~—s— 


Custance, Fred. 


Jones, Henry Thos. Tackley, R. Oxford Oxford St. John’s C. Oxford. 
Lillistone, John .. Barsham, R. Suffolk Norwich S. Lillistone, Esq. 
Merewether, Jchn . New Radnor, R. Hereford Hereford Lord Chancellor. 
Miller, M. H. -. Scarborough, V. York York Lord Hotham. 
Morgan, Allen ...- Deanery of Killaloe The King. 
Pugh, Charles .... Barton, V. Camb. Ely Bishop of Ely. 
Walker, Samuel W. St. Enoder, V. Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter. 
Worsley, M. «+++ Winster, P.C. Derby _Lichfield The Freeholders. 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Akehurst, Alex. .. Iron Acton, R. Glouces. Glouces. Christ Ch. Oxford. 
Blackburn, H. S... Bradley, R. Hants. Winchest. J. Blackburn, Esq. 
Dodgson, Lancaster Brough, V. Westmor. Carlisle Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 
Gilpin, Joshua .... Wrockwardine, R. Salop Lichfield Lord Chancellor 
Preston Capes, R. Northam. Peterboro’ J. Robinson, Esy. 
Holyoake, Henry 2 with Bidford, V. Warwick Worcest. Sir G. Skipwirth, Bt. 
and Salford Priors, V. 


Preb. of Shalford, in Cath. Ch. of Wells Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Kerrich, Thomas ¢ Preb. of Stow Longa, inCath. Ch. of Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
and Dersingham, V. Norfolk Norwich D. Hoste, Esq. 
West Lavington, V. Wilts } Salisb Bp. of Salisbury. 
andW allingford, St. Veter, R. Berks “~~ * 1H. Blackstone, Esq 
Littleham, R. 
with Exmouth, Chap. 
St. Mary, V. ae 
Mitchell, G.'B. - and All Saints, V. ¢ U®ices- Tesi, Lincoln Lord Chancellor. 
with Knighton, Chap. 


Mairis, William { 


Mill, Nicholas .. } devon Exeter 





Morewood, J. R. .. West Hallam, R. Derby Lichfield C. Kinnersley, Esq. 
Neucatre, J. Sidney Wordwell, R. Suffolk Norwich Earl of Bristol 
—— s Buckland, V. Berks Salisbury Rev. C.B. Rawbone. 

roe" ©" and Coughton, V. Warwick Worcest. F. Holyoake, Esq. 
Smith, Joshua .... Holt, R. Norfolk Norwich St. John’s C. Camb. 
Peacock, Mitford .. Fell. of C. C. Coll. Camb. 


Purdon, Richard .. Fell. of Trinity Coll. Dublin. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


— PLD mm 


OXFORD. 


Mr. W. Webb Ellis, Scholar of Brasen- 
nose College, has been elected to an Ex- 
hibition on the Foundation of William 
Hulme, Esq. i 

Mr. William Henry Walter Bigg Wither, 
has been admitted Scholar of New College. 

Mr. Bonamy Price, Commoner of Wor- 
cester College, has been elected Scholar of 
that Society on Dr. Clarke’s Foundation. 

Messrs. Blanchard and Hughes, Under- 
Graduate Commoners of Lincoln College, 
have been elected Lord Crewe’s Exhi- 
bitioners; and Messrs. Cox, Dolby, and 
Bromehead, Scholars of that Society. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Students of Christ Church from 
Westminster College ;— Messrs. Robert 
Joseph Phillimore, Thomas Chamberlain, 
Matthew Henry Marsh,and Henry Anthony 
Jeffreys, 

Degrees Conferred. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Herbert Oakeley, Oriel College, Pre- 
bendaryof Worcester, grand compounder. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Egerton Venables Vernon, Student of Christ 

Church, grand compounder. 

Rey. Arthur Turner, Exeter College, grand 
compounder. 

Edmund Roy, Pembroke College. 

tev. Thomas Martyn, Queen’s College. 

Charles Palairet, Michel Fellow of Queen’s 

College. 

Rev. Charles Beauchamp Cooper, Univer- 
sity College. 
Rev. James Samuel Wiggett, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. Edward Wix, Trinity College. 
Charles Hampden Turner, Christ Church. 
Thomas Paley, University College. 
Rev. T. Penruddocke, Wadham College. 
Rev. Robert Shuckburgh, Trinity College. 
Edmund Hiley Bucknall Estcourt, Feliow 
of Merton College. 
Rev. Joseph Simpson, Queen’s College. 
Rev. Frederick Dobson, Merton College. 
Rev. William Fawssett, M.A. of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, incorpo- 
rated of Magdalen Hall. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Thomas E. Withington, Brasennose College, 
grand compounder. 

Thomas Child, Queen’s College. 

William Boulton, Queen’s College. 

William Mayo, Magdalen Hall. 

Robert Ellis, Jesus College. 

James Marwood Elton, Balliol College. 


Henry Whitelocke Torrens, Student of 

Christ Church. 

Edward Green, Scholar of University Coll. 
Edward Blencowe, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 
Paulin Barrett, Wadham Coll. 

John Davenport, Wadham Coll. 

Hon. John Jervis Carnegie, Oriel Coll. 
Charles Portales Golightly, Oriel Coll. 
John Frederick Christie, Oriel Coll. 
Lancelott Charles Lee Brenton, Oriel Coll 
Arthur B. Bryer, Exeter Coll. 

Henry W.Gleed Armstrong, St. John’s Coll. 
William Waldron Champneys, Scholar of 

Brasennose Coll. 

Arthur Neate, B. A. of Trinity Coll. Cam- 
bridge, incorporated of Trinity College. 
Wm. Thomas Ellis, Brasennose Coll. grand 

compounder. 

Henry Hamilton, Edmund Hall. 
Thomas Hawes, Magdalen Hall. 

Robert Stephen Hawker, Magdalen Hall. 
Jenkin Hughes, Jesus Coll. 

Stephen Gaselee, Balliol Coll. 

John Gregson, University Coll. 

Willam Gregory, Wadham Coll. 

John Sutton, Oriel Coll. 

George Frederick Fessey, Lincoln Coll. 
John Hart, Exeter Coll. 

Richard Greenall, Brasennose Coll. 

John Kaye, Brasennose Coll. 

The Right Hon. John Viscount Encombe, 

New Coll. grand compounder. 

Thomas Spears, Pembroke Coll. 

George Harvey Goodwin, Queen’s Coll. 
Edw. Charles Harington, Worcester Coll 
William Maxwell Du Pré, Christ Church. 
Richard Thomas Tucker, B. A. of Queen’s 

Coll. Cambridge, ad eundem. 

The Rev. John James Cory, B.D. and 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, has been admitted ad eundem. 

The Rev. J. Ball, M. A. and Fellow of 
St. John’s College, has been admitted ad 
eundem of the University of Cambridge. 





MARRIED. 


At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the 
Right Rev. Christopher, Lord Bishop of 
Jamaica, to Mary Hamett, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Page, head master of 
Westminster school. 

At Hastings, the Rev. Philip Wynter, 
D. D. President of St. John’s College, to 
Harriette Anne, second daughter of Henry 
Boyle Deane, Esq. late of Hurst Grove, 
Berks. 
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University Intelligence. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Ralph Clutton, B.A. Scholar of Em- 
manuel College, has been elected a Foun- 
dation Fellow of that Society. 

The Rev. Sir Windsor Bayntun Sandys, 
M.A. has been presented to a Parke Fel- 
lowship of St. Peter’s College—Patron, Sir 
Edward Bayntun Sandys, Bart. Miserdine 
Park, Gloucestershire. 

W.H. Hanson, B.A. of Clare Hall, has 
been elected a Junior Fellow of that 
Society. 

Harry Longueville Jones, B. A. and Ed- 
ward Dodd, B.A. of Magdalene College, 
have been elected Fellows of that Society. 

Charles Cotton, B.A. of Pembroke Col- 
lege, has been elected Hebrew Scholar of 
the second class. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the 
best English poem, by a resident under- 
graduate, has been adjudged to Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, of Trinity College.— 
Subject, The Invasion of Russia by Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. 





GRACES 
which have passed the Senate. 

1. To appoint Mr. Harris, of Clare Hall, 
one of the Examiners of the Questionists, 
in the place of Mr. Ebden. 

2. Cum nonnunquam permolestum sit 
iis quibus amicos suos in Museum Hono- 
ratissimi Domini Vice-Comitis Fitz-Wil- 
liam, introducendi concessa est potestas, 
ibidem totum tempus commorari.—Placeat 
vobis, ut in posterum iisdem liceat, in has 
edes, quos velint introducere admissos 
autem relinquere, hoc modo spectatum 
venientibus interdicto, ut que sub clavi 
sunt nequaquam velint promere. 

3. To accept the terms offered for the 
purchase of the rights of the University in 
a parcel of common land lying in the parish 
of St. Andrew the Less, by the Justices of 
Peace empowered by Act of Parliament to 
build a Town Gaol. 

4. Cum ex «quali Bibliothecariorum 
vestrorum Potestate plurimum incommodi 
in administrand& BibliothecA oriatur : 

Placeat vobis, si Magro. Lodge, Biblio- 
thecario vestro, in officium Proto-Biblio- 
thecarii, jam vacans, eligi contigerit, quod 
nulla electio Bibliothecarii ante vicesimum 
quintum diem Novembris teneatur: Qud 
melius Syndici vestri interea de mutand& 
Bibliothecw administratione consilium ad- 
hibeant, et ad vos referant. 

5. Cum Georgius Pryme, A. M. Collegii 
SS. Trinitatis nupér Socius, publicas Lec- 
tiones de principiis Economiz Politica insti- 
tuerit, et per multos jam annos perlegerit: 

Placeat vobis, ut idem Georgius Pryme 


titulo Professoris Economia Politice vestris 
suffragiis cohonestetur. 

6. To confirm the regulations for B. A. 
degree examination proposed in the Re- 
port of the Syndicate, dated March 27, 
1828. 

The Rev. John Lodge, M.A. Fellow of 
Magdalene College, and Librarian of the 
University, has been unanimously elected 
Principal Librarian, in the room of the late 
Rev. T. Kerrich, B.D, 








Degrees conferred. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Horatio Walpole Bucke, Trin. Coll. 
John Heywood Hawkins, Trin. Coll. 
T. C. Sneyd Kynnersley, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. David Laing, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. Caleb Rockett, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. Henry West, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. Arthur Hussey, C. C.C. 
Thomas Ramshay, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Joshua Scholefield, C. C. C. 
Rev. Russell Skinner, Sidney Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Thomas Bond, Trin. Coll. 
Edward Holland, Trin. Coll. 
Henry Roper, St. John’s Coll. 
Samuel Barker, St. Peter’s Coll. 
George Robertson Barclay, Cath. Hall. 
Joseph Thackeray, Fellow of King’s Coll. 
Capel Lofft, Fellow of King’s Coll. 
George Coleman, Christ Coll. 
Charles Thomas Carpenter, Sidney Coll. 





John Ball, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
Coll. Oxford, has been admitted ad eundem. 





At the Anniversary Meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, the following 
officers were elected : 

PRESIDENT. 
The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. (re-elected. ) 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
The very Rev.the Dean of Ely.(re-elected. ) 
The Rev. Professor Cumming. (re-elected. ) 
The Rev. Professor Sedgwick. 
TREASURER. 
Dr. F. Thackeray. (re-elected. ) 
SECRETARIES. 
The Rev. Professor Henslow. (re-elected. ) 
The Rev. Professor Whewell. (re-elected. ) 


STEWARD OF THE READING ROOM. 

The Rev. J. Lodge. (re-elected. ) 
COUNCIL. 

Rev. T. Chevallier. ? 

Rev. J. Power. 

Rev. L. Jenyns. Old Members. 

Rev. H. Farish. § 

Dr. Haviland. 2 

Rev. H. Coddington. + New Members. 

W. Maddy, Esq. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We are compelled to postpone many interesting papers. 








